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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Corn-Laws, as connected with the Present State and Fue 
ture Prospects of the British Farmer. 


Letter VI. 


In this Letter, as I promised in my last, I mean to in- 
uire how far the present Corn-laws, with respect to importa- 
tion, are beneficial, and effect the purpose intended ; and, whe- 
ther it is more advantageous for the cultivating class, and the 
community in general, that corn should remain subject toa 
protecting average and a protecting duty combined, or that it 
should be freed from the former, and left under a protecting 
duty alone. 
in this inquiry, I shall consider the Corn-laws of Britain, 1. 
As they affect the cultivating class; 2. As they affect the other 
classes; 3. As they affect f home trade; 4. As they affect 
the foreign; 5. How far the present Corn-laws accomplish the 
intended purpose; and, 6. Whether a mere protecting duty be 
calculated to effect this more or less completely. 


I. The Corn-Laws, as affecting the Cultivating Class. 


The cultivating class, like all other classes, is entitled to a 
fair average price for its productions; that is, a price which, on 
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an average, corresponds with the average rates of price of other 
classes in the given country. ‘This is not merely just, but ne- 
cessary. Surely every supplier has a right to sell to others at 


‘a rate-corresponding with that at which he-buys from and-pays 


these others; and, if he were not so paid, he could not carry 
on the business of supplying without incurring distress, and 
that constantly accumulating. Indeed,- were it possible that 
such a state of things could continue for a succession of years, 
these suppliers would ultimately be driven, by bankruptcy, out 
of their own line altogether. 

From the denser population and greater wealth of Britain, 
her general rates of prices are higher than those of her neigh- 
bours. All her classes live better, and, therefore, they must 
have the’ means of charging higher. The cultivator must pay 
for what he buys, whether for carrying on his business of cul- 
tivation, or for the articles of living, at the higher British rate 
of price, including, of course, the charge for public service, or 


_ taxes ; and consequently he is, by the strict laws of justice, en- 
‘titled to charge at the B 


ritish rate of price also. ‘To constrain 
him to sell at the rate of price of some poorer or lower-priced 
country, while he is forced to buy at the British rate, would be 
the grossest injustice. It would inflict perpetual distress on his 


populous class; and, as I have already observed in general, 


could so unwise and unjust a system be permanently adopted, 
which I believe to be utterly impracticable, it would deprive 
the British cultivator gradually of the capability of supplying. 
All would become bankrupt. 

The Corn Bill of 1822 was not, therefore, a boon merely 
given out of charity to the piteous cries of the distressed culti- 
vator; as some insultingly insinuate. It was an act of justice 


_towards him, and equally advantageous to the community in 


general, as to his class. ‘The performance.of this act of justice 
and sound policy, indeed, was no doubt prompted by his severe 
distress at the time. 

To protect him from the injustice which I have stated, and to 


secure him, up to a fair average remuneration rate, against the 


intruders of the lower-priced countries, is the object of the pre- 
sent corn laws of Britain, There is no occasion for mincing 


. .the matter, or for giving inferior or doubtful reasons for these 
_regulations. The cultivator may frankly avow, in plain terms, 


with the most perfect propriety, that their real object is to raise 
the price of British corn toa British rate, orto keep it near 
that-rate. Our legislators, in the corn act of 1822, fixed on cer- 


-tain rates for the, different kinds of grain, as fair average prices, 
_ that is, corresponding with the average prices of the articles sup- 
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plied by the other classes in Britain. And who will bid such 
open defiance to facts, asto deny that it has been found, that 
when the different kinds of grain keep near these settled rates, 
the cultivator thrives as well as his neighbours ? 


Reasons why Corn has a. peculiar claim to protection. 


- Ihave already had occasion to notice, why the chief article 
of the cultivator’s produce, corn, has in itself, and particularly 
in the case of Britain, a peculair claim to protection ; but.it may 
be useful to state these reasons here. , 

1. Corn is an absolute necessary, and it is unsafe for the peo- 
ple of any country to intrust the supply of this to other coun- 
tries. If, therefore, a nation in the state of its populations has 
the means of supplying corn within itself (and every nation has 
such means, till it reaches its complement of population) it acts 
unwisely and imprudently to depend upon others in so vital a 
case. 1 

You well know I entertain none of the fears arising out of 
Mr Malthus’s subsistence theory, on this question. Were even 
the principle of that theory true, importation would not relieve 
us, or only at the expense of the misery of our neighbours ; for 
our extra demand would rob the. foreign suppliers’ of a portion 
of what, according to that principle, on the average, was too 
scanty for themselves. I have however, I conceive, fully shown *' 
this principle so alarming in itself, and so pernicious in its ef- 
fects, to be not merely unwarranted by facts but directly con- 
trary to them, and the theory built upon it, to have been formed 
in an entire misconception of the arrangements of nature, and 
her principles of circulation arising from these. In fact, had 
this principle and theory, which produced such a host of trem- 
bling believers, or at least. doubters, for a time, been met at 
first by an analysis of those arrangements and. principles, it 
would have been instantly exploded. From the moment man 
became a cultivator, he became a regulator of subsistence; and 
the more numerous his race grew in any district, till it reached 
the full complement, from the.greater wealth and superior skill 
arising out of its increase, the more completely able was it by 
regulation to raise the amount wanted. ..So far from there be- 
ing a tendency in population to outrun the supply of food, there 
is a very evident tendency of the opposite kind. And this, 
on the average, is so strong, as to require the checking of a low 
price on this most sensitive of all commodities in point of price, 
food, to keep the supply within due bounds. 


* Happiness of States, and Gray versus Malthus, or the principles of 
Population and Production investigated. 
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I confess indeed, Sir, I have such a confidence in the efficacy 
of nature’s principles of circulation, that, as I have elsewhere 
observed, I am not very nervous on this question. At the same 
time, I fully admit the superior safety and prudence of a na- 
tion’s taking the business of supplying itself with absolute ne- 
cessaries entirely into its own alc. 

2. Corn can only be produced once a year. On this impor- 
tant point, the bungling, unskilful, and poor cultivators of low- 
priced countries, stand upon a perfect equality with the scienti- 
fic and wealthy cultivators of the most improved districts of Bri- 
tain. 

$. The seasons, the influence of which on the crops is fre- 
quently very considerable, both as to quantity and quality, are 
equally uncontrollable by the farmer possessing much capital 
and science, and the farmer who has little of either. It is true, 
indeed, that the capital, science, and energy of the former, can 
sometimes more efféctually guard against or correct the effects 
of this influence, when injurious. 

4. The raising of corn admits, in a very limited degree, the 
application of machinery. What machines the British farmer 
does use, tend rather to do the business more effectually than 
more cheaply. That powerful instrument the thrashing ma- 
chine, if the farmer had constant employment for it, would cer- 
tainly lower the cost of production ; -but the nature of the busi- 
ness requires the farmer to ‘have one upon his own premises; 
and few farmers can find employment for it for even the tenth 
part of the year. The interest on the capital invested in its 
erection, &c., with the other expenses, will probably render 
thrashing by the machine, though so much more expeditious, 
very little cheinsir, on the whole, than thrashing with the flail. 

or these three last reasons, the farmer of a rich and popu- 
lous country cannot derive the advantages from capital, skill, 
machinery, and adroitness of operation, which enable the ma- 
nufacturer of such a country to give much higher wages, and 
yet produce articles not on!y better, but cheaper than the ma- 
nufacturers of a thinly peopled and poor country. The effects 
of superior capital, machinery, modes of operation, and conve- 
niences, are more than ient to counterbalance the lower 
rates of labour and skill. 

5. There is also a reason for employing as many hands in 
cultivation as possible, which arises out of the employment of 


cultivation being so healthy and so conducive to the increase 
of population, the great source of all permanent increase in 
wealth, as well as from its being connected with more virtuous, 
simple, and manly manners, than that of manufacturing. This 
reason our Economists, with whom certain fancies about wealth 
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are every thing, may affect to despise; but it will have great 
weight with the sound statistician and enlightened statesman. 
In many, indeed most manufactures, and pariicularly in the 
weaving branches, the most extensive of all, there is a noto- 
rious tendency to diminish health, size, strength, and, ultimate- 
ly, fecundity. From manufacturers being generally gregari- 
ous, and from their earning high wages, there is also a greater 
roneness to vice, intemperance and profligacy, among them. 
Sicalassentt of themselves, therefore, though, from he large 
quantity of lucrative employment which they afford, they have 
a tendency to promote the increase of pepalsion among other 
lines, have rather a tendency injurious to the increase of it a- 
mong those directly employed in them. It is then of great 
consequence to the health, virtue, and happiness of a state, that 
as large a portion of its people as possible should be employed 
in the healthful and virtuous labours of agriculture. By the 
supernumerary hands which it sends to towns, it inspires a 
fresh vigour and health into their degenerating population ; and 
their sober and temperate habits serve somewhat to counteract 
the propensity of wealth to luxury, extravagance and intem- 
perance. 
6. There is, as I have elsewhere shown, a strong tendency in 
pulousness, especially when also accompanied with a rapid 
increase of numbers, to produce a superabundance of capital. 
The cultivation of waste and naturally infertile lands, to supply 
food for the new population, requires a considerable amount of 
capital. This mode of investing, therefore, assists in taking off 
a portion of the new capital created every year, and conse- 
quently tends to render the whole more productive. The in- 
crease of population in Britain and Ireland will, on the average, 
require at present the improvement of the old, or the cultivation 
of new lands, to an extent which is equivalent to the additional 
produce of at least 600,000 acres, but ee considerably 
more. The average expense cannot well be taken at less than 
9l., or at present 10J. the acre.* An investment of six mil- 
lions of additional capital is thus required every year, for the 
purpose of supplying food to our new numbers, and, of course, 
gives additional employment or the means of income, in the va- 
rious lines through al! the ramifications of employment, includ- 
ing the families dependent on the workers, to nearly a hundred 
thousand persons. 


* Happiness of States, p. 478. 
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The Cultivation of Infertile Land. 


Here I am called upon to notice the wild scheme proposed 
by some of our economists, not merely to stop the cultivation 
of new lands, but to abandon those lands, which they call infe- 
rior, already in cultivation, in order to purchase food from the 
cultivators of other countries. This is truly a scheme suited 
to economism, and worthy of economists te propose.* 

' From the arrangements of Nature, which are so well adapt- 
ed for their benevolent purposes, and so truly beautiful, when 
seen in their natural form, freed from those wild and grotesque 
additions and distortions, with which economists and other fan- 
ciful theorists have deformed them, there is a tendency in the 
human race constantly to increase. To meet this, man has 
been placed in a world formed for a gradual increase of his 
race. And after a constant accumulation, as well as extension 
of the race, for at least four thousand years, there are ample 
materials hitherto in all directions, even, with a few slight ex- 
ceptions, in the thickest peopled countries, to supply food for 
this natural increase. 

The land, in every district or country, not wanted to supply 
the food of the existing numbers, was evidently intended to 
furnish an additional, supply according as the additional mouths 
required it. And the taking in of these waste, or previously 
unneeded lands, not only accomplishes the necessary purpose, 
but, in fitting them for this, it affords a constantly increasin 
amount of employment, for the old as well as new hands, which 
supplies them with income as well as food, and tends greatly 
to augment the wealth of a country. 

The supplying of food for the new population, creates em- 
ployment for at least one-fourth of the new population, .as in 
the case of the old. Now, if the new numbers are to be de- 
prived of this, the most extensive of all the branches of the sup- 
ply, and one that is evidently intended by Nature for them, 
they must be turned over to the other lines, and produce a 
constant tendency to redundancy in the given district or nation: 
For, as it will be shown afterwards, the demand from abroad 
cannot make up for the deficiency. Besides, Sir, the business 
of cultivation, when we consider it with respect to the opera- 
tives, of all sorts of employment, is most level to ordinary ta- 
lents. Mere strength, with a very moderate portion of mind,— 
and this is the character of a large proportion of population,— 





* You have given us an excellent practical paper on this topic, by 
Mr Aiton, in the Magazine for May, p. 150. 
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is perfectly sufficient. And but for cultivation, a very consi- 
derable mass of a community would be found unfit for employ- 
ment, except in the lowest offices of manufactures, &c. This 
shows well the intention of nature in the case. 

And what is the reason urged for depriving the increasing 
population of Britain of this healthful and profitable species of 
employment, which Neture, in her arrangements, has evidently 
intended for it, in order to send one-fourth of its members into 
other lines, for which so many of them are naturally unfit, and 
in which they would constantly produce an over-stocking? The 
cultivation of inferior lands is not so profitable as some other 
kinds of employment. 

The use which is here made of the term inferior, shows that 
the users are mere closet or town-theorists, who really know 
little or nothing about the matter. With the exception of 
some spots occasionally irrigated by the overflowing of rivers, 
all the cultivated lands on earth, however fertile or superior 
now, were originally in a very inferior state compared with the 
land which, in Britain now, has reached the average pitch of 
cultivated fertility. Compared with this, if the spots fertilized 
by the irrigation of rivers are excepted, I have elsewhere taken 
the natural fertility of earth as only 1 to 30.* As compared 
with the average fertility to which the lands of Britain could 
be brought, for example, under the Berwickshire system of cul- 
tivation, a very considerable portion of our tolerably cultivated 
lands is still in an inferior state. And yet further, in compari- 
son with the garden pitch of fertility, there is not perhaps a 
million of acres in Great Britain which is not liable to the title 
of inferior. 

But if, by inferior lands, these closet theorists mean, 1. lands, 
the cultivation of which has not yet been required to supply 
food for our increasing population, and, therefore, are still in 
the state in which our fertilized lands originally were; and, 2. 
the lands lately and imperfectly brought under culture; the 
character of these is as various as that of the lands which have 
long been fertilized. Some of the former have great fitness for 
cultivation, though circumstances have not hitherto made them 
be called upen to supply. But as the lands best situated, and 
most adapted for culture, are generally first had recourse to, 
there is no doubt, but that a very great portion of these is of 
rather obstinate infertility, or else unfavourably situated. With 
some invincible exceptions, however, there is no land in Great 
Britain, which, when the demand requires it, may not be fer- 
tilized to a tolerable pitch,-and also to profit. 


.* Happiness of States, pp. 437 and 626. 
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I have no room here to go into the subject; but having dis- 
cussed it elsewhere, I refer your readers to that discussion. * 
I have seen no reason to change my opinion, that, on the aver- 
age, a judicious capitalist will get a much better return for his 
capital by fertilizing waste land, than by purchasing land al- 


ready fertilized. ‘That is, if he chooses to let it, he will get a 
better rent. 


Rent. 


But here I am arrested by an extraordinary flight of econo- 
mism. Of all the-fancies sported by its proposers, that about 
rent is perhaps the wildest, most unnatural, and absurd; not 
even excepting the foundation principle itself, that an article 
must have a solid existence, in order to create wealth. The 
promulgators of the fancy about inferior land producing no 
rent, seem to have had in view to try what nonsense econo- 
mists would swallow, if it appeared in the shape of theory. 

I have already made some observations on rent, and this non- 
sensical theory. And the latter is of that description, it re- 
quires only to be stated, to be rejected. There is nothing pe- 
culiar in rent. It is of precisely the same character ; an it is 
operated upon, and regulated by, the principles of circulation, as 
any other charge. For example, a manufacturer rents or bor- 
rows labour and skill of a weaver, either by the day, the week, 
the year, or by the piece, as a farmer rents or borrows the use 
of a portion of land of the capitalist who had purchased it, or 
holds it by succession. Again, the maaufacturer who weaves 
himself, like the landowner who farms himself, charges for two 
profits or rents: for the interest or rent on his capital, and for 
the wages or rent of his labour and skill. And each of them, 
on the average, obtains both; for the average or common price 
of cloth and corn contains in it both a charge for interest on 
capital, and a charge for wages, whether they be drawn by one 
or by two or more persons, 

It is curious enough, as I formerly observed, that the culti- 
vators in some of our southern counties do not apply the term 
rent to the price paid by the farmer to the capitalist for the use 
of the land, in which the latter had invested his capital, but the 
term Aire. The French again apply the term rente to the in- 
come derived from the capital vested in the national stocks. 

The following facts will set the theory in its true light. J 





* Happiness of States, B. 8. ch. 4. Farmer's Magazine, May 
1821, p. 182, 
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happen to have a little land, which cost me 170/. the acre, for 
which I receive about 7/. 10s. the acre, that is, at the rate of 
about four per cent. This land, which is truly superior, per- 
haps not surpassed by any in Europe, is scarcely a mile hele 
another piece of land which I received from my father, and 
which, about 40 years ago, was as truly inferior, perhaps equal 
to the very worst in Europe; for, with the exception of situa- 
tion, it had every bad quality that land could possess. I think 
it was valued at 6d. the acre. My father fertilized it, and it 
did not cost him twenty pounds the acre; and, for this land, I 
am paid at the rate of two pounds the acre. Now, according to 
the precious ee of our rent economists, I am receiving a 
high rent for the former, and no rent for the latter. But, ac- 
tording to fact, I am receiving a rent of only 4 per cent. for the 
superior, and a rent of 10 per cent. for the inferior land. So 
much for this specimen of stock exchange economistical sta~ 
tistics. 

7. The price of corn is of peculiar sensibility, and is affect- 
ed to an unusual degree by the supposed state of the supply. 
Of course, it is subject to great depression, and frequently from 
causes that do not warrant it. This sensibility or variableness 
as to price, seems to arise from its being an absolute necessary, 
and from the demand and supply, on that account, being both 
so equable. The least variation in the supply or demand is in- 
stantly felt. Added to this, from the great number of dealers 
in so extensive an article, spread over the whole country, there 
springs a great deal of nervousness and imagination respecting 
an article well known to be so variable; and these affect price 
as strongly as solid realities. 

8. The vast amount of this necessary and universal article sup- 
plied and consumed, with the large mass of population employed 
in producing it, renders changes in its price productive of great 
variation in the national income. A supply from abroad of 5 
or 600,000 quarters of wheat only, in the present state of our 
home supply, would lower the income of our cultivating classes 
at least twenty millions, and of the rest of the community in a 
somewhat like proportion. 

These reasons, Sir, which are practical and real, show the 
peculiar claim of corn to special protection. If we fairly and dise 
passionately consider this, the necessity as well as the benefits of 
a law which secures the home grower of corn in Britain, in her 
present circumstances and those of Europe, against the intru~ 
sion of foreign supplies, are perfectly evident. No sensible 
man, who is not blinded by theory, or who is not prevented by 
prejudices from thinking deliberately and candidly on the subs 
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ject, but must feel their force, and ‘admit the plea of the Bri- 
tish cultivator to the protection of such a law. 


Il.— The Corn-laws, as Affecting the other Classes. 


I come now to examine these laws as affecting the other 
classes. 

And here I do not mean to mince the matter at all. I fully 
admit, that the effect, like the intention, of the British corn- 
laws, is to assist in giving the British corn growers a British 
rate of price. I fully admit, that these laws are calculated to 
give a rate of price generally approaching the importation rates. 
And I fully admit, that the average price of corn in Britain 
would be considerably lower in the present state of Europe, 
were not the British corn-grower protected by those laws. 

It may then be urged, that, though these laws are beneficial 
to the cultivating class, or the dealers in corn, the landholder, 
farmer, clergyman, corn-factor, &c. they must, in a similar de- 
gree, be injurious to the other classes. ‘They constrain these to 
pay more for that extensive article in housekeeping, and also for 
the other articles of the farmer, meat, &c. from the effect which 
its price has on the prices of these, than they would otherwise 
pay. What swells the profit of the cultivator, diminishes theirs. 

But is this the fact ? Undoubtedly these laws ake more out of 
the income of the other classes; but the question is, do they not 
bring more into it ? 

In this question, it is scarcely necessary to observe, that I ex- 
clude, as usual, fixed annuitants. It is perfectly clear, as they 
cannot countercharge, or charge higher than the fixed amount 
of their income, every rise in price must render their income less, 
and every fall must render it more valuable. 

To show the vast influence of a rise or fall in such an exten- 
sive article as corn, I have to state, that by a calculation which 
I made above ten years ago, I found that every shilling added 
to the price of that regulating species of grain, wheat, (for the 
other species are, on the average, similarly affected by rises and 
falls in it) added above a million a year to the income of the 
cultivating class; and, of course, every fall of a shilling sunk 
that income to a similar amount. I wittingly took the estimate 
rather low. With the great increase in our population, (which 
is above two millions) since the estimate was made, I consider 
the rise or fall of a shilling to be now equivalent to at least 
twelve hundred thousand a year. And, if we include Ireland, 
which makes a part of the British market, I should be warrant- 
ed in taking the rise or fall nearer fifteen hundred thousand a 
year than twelve. 
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Now we have, at present, the means of determining, with 
undoubted certainty, the effects of a rise in the price of corn 
on the income and comforts of the community in general. 
Sometimes the rise is so small, that its effect cannot so well or 
safely be ascertained. Inquirers may see reason to attribute 
the effects to various causes. But since 1822, when the price 
of corn reached its greatest depression under the over-import of 
1818, and the injurious operation of the currency measures of 
1819 at first on the distribution of capital, the rise has been so 
very considerable, that its influence must have been distinctly 
felt by all the other classes. 

During these three years, also, there has been no variation 
in the other elevating or depressing influences of any unusual 
magnitude, to disturb or counterbalance the rise in the price 
of grain. Inthe years 1811 and 1812, the falling off in the 
great market of North America, was so great as to counteract 
the influence of the increased income of tlrz cultivators. The 
manufacturers and merchants were thus deprived of the power 
of counter-charging. Besides, the prices of grain in those 
years rose so much above the British. average rates, or the 
rates at which the other classes were accustomed to ‘charge, 
that those classes were thus still further deprived of that power. 
Consequently, it became a transfer case between the cultivators 
and the other classes, particularly the manufacturers, from 
their direct connexion with the foreign market :—that is, these 
lost what the cultivators gained. 

But in the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, nothing of this coun- 
teracting kind has occurred, at least beyond the petty transfer 
cases, which are taking place every year in all lines. Every 
thing has gone on smoothly ; and we have had the great cause 
of the increase of wealth—the increase of population—proceed- 
ing still more rapidly than before, as is strongly and agreeably 
shown by the growing increase of the duties on bricks and 
tiles; corn gradually rising in price, yet never getting beyond 
the fair average rate, and thus cooperating with that great prin- 
ciple, and the employment or dealings in most of the foreign 
markets gradually increasing in a corresponding degree with 
those at home. 

Now, Sir, the average price of British wheat, in 1822, was 
about 43s.; in 1523, about 52s.; and, in 1824, it has been 62s. 
The average of the London market is about 3s. more. 

By the estimate stated, then, the cultivating class drew from 
the other classes, in 1823, eleven millions more, and, in i824, 
no less than twenty-three millions more than ii drew in 1822, 
or, in these two years, thirty-four millions Sterling. 
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To alleviate this prodigious additional draft, taxes have been 
taken off in 1822, 1823, and 1824, to the amount of about 
eight millions. This leaves an additional draft on the other 
classes for 1824 of fifteen millions. But when we add the rises 
in the prices of the other classes, by means of which they drew 
additionally from one another during that and the preceding 
year, we shall find that it amounts to much more than the a- 
mount of taxes taken off. And the sum total drawn from them 
will be still more than the twenty-three additional millions 
drawn by the cultivators. 

What, then, has been the actual result of this enormous tax 
(as some will stigmatize the rise) of about 30s. a head, imposed 
by the cultivators on the other classes? It has enriched, and 
is enriching, the farmer, landholder, &c. But has it impo- 
verished, or is it impoverishing, the other classes from which 
this vast additional charge has been drawn? Has it produced 
distress, or even any diminution of income or comforts among 
them? Quite the reverse. With the usual local and occa- 
sional exceptions, all lines are as flourishing as the agricultural 
itself. 

The deficiency of employment, the flatness of markets, the 
tardy payments and low wages, which depressed these classes, 
when the cultivating class drew from ten to twenty millions less 
from them, have disappeared under the additional draft of so 
large an amount on their incomes. Nor is there any paradox 
here, except on the fanciful and absurd systems of Economism, 
On the productive system of nature, such a result is not only 
not surprising or strange, but it is perfectly natural. It is ne- 
cessary. On that system, no other result ever could, or ever 
can take place, from such a rise. A brief statement of the 
principles operating, and of their results, will render the whole 
clear and easy. 

Had this additional draft been made on the’ other classes, 
and they, like fixed annuitants, been deprived of the power of 
meeting it, the result must have been general distress. But by 
the second principle of circulation, the charging principle, they 
have the means of fully meeting it, and even improving their 
circumstances by it. The cultivating class, in 1824, succeed- 
ed in charging twenty-three millions more on them than in 
1822; and they are enabled to meet this, and even to improve 
their circumstances by counter charging. ‘This counter charg- 
ing is effected by obtaining more employment at the old rate of 
price, or better prices for the old quantity of employment, or 
(as is generally the effect of an increase of employment) more 
employment and better prices together, 
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The farmers, &c. gained, in the course of the year 1824, 
twenty-three millions additional. Now, what becomes of these 
twenty-three millions? They have been, or will be, expended 
either in an additional amount of the articles of house-keeping, 
clothing, &c., or in improving their farms, or by investing a part 
as capital in other lines. It is thus clear, that these twenty- 
three millions are actually expended among the other classes, 
in the shape of more employment or better prices, or both. 

On the productive system of nature, it is an axiom (and not 
a fact but joins to confirm it), that every shilling of price re- 
solves itself among the various persons employed, into employ- 
ment and income, and-the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries, 
which income can procure. Thus, though twenty-three mil- 
lions more were drawn from the other classes, at least twenty- 
three millions more were returned to them. And the result of 
this is, from the effect of an increased demand on the same 
number of suppliers, that they are almost uniformly enabled to 
obtain better prices on an increased amount of employment. 
Thus, on the average, all are placed in a better condition than 
before. And if the other classes are, on the whole, enabled to 
do more business, or charge better prices, by an amount equal 
to twenty-three millions, this is actually an addition of twenty- 
three millions worth of employment, income, and comforts to 
the community. If they sticceed in obtaining more, which is 
very generally the case, it is so much gained. But in all such 
cases, the amount uncounter-charged for, if any, is to be taken 
JSrom the sum additionally charged, and the difference is the sum 
total of the gain by the cofamunity in general. 

Now, Sir, that the other classes have found their employ- 
ment, during the last year, increase in a ratio which appears to 
be fully equivalent to the improvement in the income of the 
farmers, is a matter so notorious, and so clearly shown in every 
district, and in every line, that it is sufficient for me just to 
mention it. That the prices of the other classes have also 
generally, indeed almost universally, risen during the two last 
years, is equally well known. The instances of rise have been 
of weekly occurrence; and the standing out of so many for higher 
wages is a fact rather unpleasingly notorious. 

What then is the irresistible conclusion from this with re 
spect to our Corn-laws of 1822, as affecting the other classes. 
Is it not that, if it has increased the income, the comforts, the 
hopes of the cultivators, it has also increased the employment, 
the income and comforts of the other classes to no less an a- 
mount. 


The additional charge has been on so extensive a scale, that 
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the conclusion which I have drawn, admits of no evasion. The 
prosperity and content of 1824, contrasted with the distress and 
agitation of 1822, are so strikingly exhibited in all directions, 
that (which is perhaps the most singular fact that has occurred 
for a century) there is scarcely a dissenting voice in the case. * 


Alleged Causes of our Present Prosperity. 


Some have told us, indeed, that the prosperity of 1824 has 
been owing to taking off so large an amount of taxes. But 
while Government has taken off eight millions (at the same time 
discontinuing some employment, and of course diminishing the 
means of income on their side), the farmers and the other circu- 
lators have laid on above 30. If taking off, then, be the source 
of prosperity, how could Britain prosper from having’one taken 
off, when four is imposed in its room ? 





* I always like to hear the observations of mere practical men on 
these topics ; for, though they may misconceive principles, they are 
likely to give the actual results around them with an experienced ac- 
curacy. A tradesman wrote to me, in July last, as follows,-in allu- 
sion to a complaint of a dissenting minister, whose salary is fixed. 
I am not surprised to hear of Mr complaining of the price 
of bread and butcher meat; for I see he considers his hearers are 
obliged to pay him his stipend whether they get employment or 
not, or whether their prices are high or low. Therefore he does 
not care how it is for his employers, provided he lives cheap. I 
am sorry to say, many of my employers have not been able to pay 
me these four or five years back for low prices; and if they conti- 
nue to gct the present prices, I have no doubt but a great many of 
them will pay up the arrears, and then I think I can afford to give 
them a fair price in return. In fact, in these bed years bygone, 
we neither get payment for stuff nor workmanship, which is a trade 
cannot be carried on for along time. Indeed, if it should conti- 
nue, we would not even be able to pay the minister or any other 
person.’ 

The minister seems now to have gotten a new light; for in a letter 
received from him in November, he says, ‘ This year will certainly 
improve the farmers ; and it must be admitted that this relief has 
come yery seasonably, for some of them are considerably reduced. 
It is a pleasant thing to see prospects brightening. The-sky now 
begins to clear, and the gloom with which we have been covered 
for some time begins to disperse. If the farmers get more money 
for their corn, they will have more to lay out in the improvement 
of their land, a greater number of labourers will be employed, and 
they will be better paid for their work. Is not this the doctrine 
taught in the Happiness of States?’ 
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Others have been bold enough to affirm, that our return to 
cash payments is the cause of our prosperity. Ridiculous. If 
that measure, which created such distress, by operating so de- 
pressingly on capital at first, be the cause of our prosperity, 
how does it operate now in producing this? The fact is, that 
by the act of the 22d July 1822, continuing the act of 37 Geo. 
IIJ., which suspended the clause of the 17th Geo. IIL, restrain- 
ing the issue of notes under five pounds, and authorizing 
the issue of one pound notes until January 1833, the currency 
act of 1819 was virtually repealed. At the then, and present, 
price of gold, we are placed by it on quite the same footing 
with respect to money, as during the restriction act. And as 
for bullion, its price has scarcely varied at all, while our other 
prices have univ ersally risen. * 

Others again impute our prosperity to the effect of some of 
our late measures to remove certain restrictions on trade. As 
I noticed in my last letter, not a few declaimers talk in a very 
mighty tone on this “subject, as if these measures had done all. 
Far from disapproving of these measures, I conceive, however, 
their effect on the foreign market has been inconsiderable. Our 
most extensive customer, the United States of America, instead 
of a more liberal, has decidedly shown a more restrictive spirit 
with respect to us, as is too strongly shown in her well known new 
tariff. MRussia also has become more restrictive, and some of the 
divisions of Germany have exhibited a similar spirit. And in 
answer to our declaimers, unfortunately for this cause of pros- 
perity, our customs have decreased last year, and even during 
the last quarter. This, at least to the extent to which it has 
occurred, ma Ly be accounted for, without having recourse to a 
real falling off. Yet still it would be absurd to suppose, that 
what barely kept up to its former amount, could be the cause 
of adding at least 30 millions to the national income. + 


* It has of late been attempted to revive the stale nonsense of an 
over-issue of bank notes. But whether it be, that people have at 
length seen the absurdity of an excess of what is strictly regulated by 
the demand, or that the whims of bullionism are out of fashion at pre- 

- sent, the attempt, where it did attract attention at all, seems only to 
have raised a smile. 

+ It is understood, that there has been a considerable increasc, 
this last year, in the home silk trade. The lowering of the price of 
silk goods, in consequence of what made so great a noise as a kind 
of new views in Ministers, and fashion, arising out of this and other 
circumstances, produced the increase. But the question is, how far 
this is a real increase in the general demand, or a mere transfer ? 
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In short, Sir, nothing remains to account satisfactorily for the 
prosperity of 1824, but the great source of the increase of em- 
ployment and wealth, the increase of our population; and this 

reat enriching cause, instead of being counteracted, as in 1822, 
by the depression of the prices of the cultivator, manufacturer, 
&c. being powerfully assisted < the general rise in their prices, 
and by a steady, and on the whole, increasing foreign trade. 


III. The Corn Laws, as affecting the Home Trade. 


This division is, in fact, involved in the two preceding. For, 
if the Corn-laws tend to augment the employment and income, 
both of the class of cultivators and the other classes, it is evi- 
dent, that the question, as to their influence on the home trade, 
is determined ; and that this influence is beneficial. How can 
the employment and income of the home dealers be increased 
wihows increasing the amount and profit of their various deal- 
ings 

Se has been said by the opposers of the Corn-laws, that it is 
more advantageous for the manufacturer, merchant, and others, 
to sell their peculiar articles to, and buy corn from, foreign deal- 
ers. Undoubtedly, it is their interest, as well as their object, to 
sell as great an amount of their peculiar articles as they can; 
and, of course, they must give a part of them for corn, as food, 
either by exchanging in kind, or, as is more generally the case, 
for money, which wil] purchase corn. But how does it follow 
from this, that it is more for their advantage to buy corn from 
foreign cultivators, than from cultivators athome? In some 
circumstances, such a practice may be necessary ; and to a cer- 
tain extent it may be advantageous; but according to the prin- 
ciples of circulation, asa general measure, it must be injurious ; 
and facts confirm the decision. 

It is clear from the third, or a prin- 
ciple of circulation, that if a community buys from foreigners 
as much corn as would require, suppose a hundred thousand 
persons to raise at home, these hundred thousand persons must 
be turned over from the cultivating to the other lines, and chief- 
ly those which supply articles for the foreign market. Thus, 
while the demanders at home are diminished, the suppliers at 
home are augmented—a doubly depressing state of the demand 


that is, a substitution of silks for fine cottons, fancy muslins, &c. 
Such changes do not necessarily imply increase of employment or 
income. 


I know not whether this change of fashion assisted in rendering 
the import of cotton lower last year. 
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and supply; for, in such a case, both supply and demand tend 
to overstock and depress; and as the lines which can find a 
market for goods abroad are very limited, being nearly confined 
to those which are called manufactuiing lines, the influence of 
such a transfer must be strongly felt. ‘The loss of the custom 
of these new suppliers, or the diminution in the home trade, 
must be made up; and the reverse, as we shall see under the 
next division, will naturally follow. 

But further—When we buy corn from foreign cultivators, 
they will only take certain species of manufactures from us. But 
when our various classes buy corn from our home growers, they, 
in return, buy not only manufactures from us to a much greater 
amount, but they buy from all our other classes. The ‘foreign 
corn-dealers may purchase from our weavers, dyers, workers in 
hard metals, and a few more. But our home dealers not only 
buy from these much more extensively, but they employ our 
builders, teachers, clergymen, physicians, lawyers, musicians, 
servants, &c. They return the whole which they draw, by pur- 
chasing to the same amount from all the rest. 

The foreign corn-growers that supplied us would scarcely, on 
the average, buy from us to the amount of 20s. a head, while our 
home corn-growing class, including women and children, pur- 
chases (at the present rate) about 23/. a head. I put it, then, 
to the common sense of the manufacturer and others, which of 
the two is the best customer, or whether they would rather buy 
corn a little dearer from a customer who will lay out 23/. a 
year among them, than buy it a little lower from one who will 
only purchase from the manufacturer to the amount of about a 
pound. Besides, by buying from the latter, they will bring the 
corn-growers as supernumeraries into their own classes, to share 
in their employment. 

In the present state of the supply of British and Irish corn, 
the importation of only six hundred thousand quarters of wheat 
from the foreign grower, would sink the price at least 20s. the 
quarter. Thus the cultivating class would be deprived of about 
24 millions of income; and besides the distress and bankruptcy 
which its own members would endure, it would become a worse 
customer to the manufacturer, merchant, builder, preacher, law- 
yer, musician, bookseller, &c. And all per contra which the 
foreign corn-dealers would purchase in addition from us, would 
be from the merchant and manufacturer, somewhat near the a- 
mount of the price of the corn which they sold, or probably 
from twelve to fifteen hundred thousand pounds. 

To say nothing of the injury, which such a falling off in the 
home trade would have on the general foreign trade, as will be 

VOL. XXVI. NO. 101. B 
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considered under the next division, I ask, can any rise in the 
price of bread, warranted by the difference between 40s. and 
65s. the quarter, make up for such a loss-of custom? Let the 
manufacturers and others tnink of the distressing years 182], 
1822, and 1823, and answer the question. 

To turn from this gloomy view to the bright landscape of 
1824, I ask next, Is there any man who believes, or will assert, 
that such an improvement could have taken place in the circum- 
stances of the otier classes, had the prices of the cultivator con- 
tinued as they were in 1822? But whatever any theorist or 
prejudiced person may dream, a result of that kind was utterly 
impossible. 

In a few words, such is the state of the home trade under the 
corn-laws, that the manufacturer and others in choosing between 
buying, with them, from the home cultivator, and from the fo- 
reign cultivator, without them, has to choose between a cus- 
tomer, who will charge a little more for bread, but buy to the 
amount of twenty-three millions a year from them, and a cus- 
tomer who will charge a little less for bread, but will not pur- 
chase from them two millions. : 


IV.—The Corn-Laws, as affecting the Foreign Trade. 


The foreign trade of a nation, from its pompous circumstances, 
is a showy, dazzling, species of trade; and the consequence 
which it gives to a nation in the eyes of foreigners, renders us 
all apt to annex, at least, full as much importance to it as it 
really merits. Some have such a fury in its favour, that they 
seem inclined to sacrifice every thing else to it. They would be 
ashamed, perhaps, to avow in plain terms, at this time of day, 
that they consider it as the source of all real increase in wealth, 
indeed, of wealth itself, as so many did formerly; but certainly 
their fanaticism in the case seems to indicate, that at bottom 
they entertain something like that old woman’s notion. The 
interests of the home trade appear to be of little or no value in 
the views of these people. So as they can extend our foreign 
dealings, they do not mind what injury they may do to the 
home. To hear their talkings, or to read their writings, the lat- 
ter seem scarcely worthy of being taken into their consideration. 

All this shows enthusiasm, or the misconceptions of a mind 
heated by the fancies of theory, not enlightened by true science. 
The sober, sound, and scientific statistician, views the sub- 
ject in a more correct manner. He looks to realities, not to 
mere show and splendour. His opinion of the value of a bene- 
ficial fereign sale will be high, but his opinion of the home, 
will be still higher, for the latter creates much more employ- 
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ment and income, is more permanent, and more under the com- 
mand of a nation. If, in any case, therefore, the one must give 
way to the other, he will make the less yield to the greater, and 
not, like those foreign trade enthusiasts, the greater to the less. 

Foreign trade, when beneficial, unquestionably tends to en- 
rich a nation; but it does not enrich in any other way than the 
home, or by any other means, than by increasing employment, 
and adding to income and comforts. It is merely an extension 
of the home trade, and, as far as it interferes with, or diminishes 
the latter, it is a more unprofitable trade; or it may even be 
positively impoverishing. But when it is really additional, it 
increases the wealth of the country by the whole addition. 
When beneficial, or when it does not interfere with the home, 
it tends to augment the latter. Indeed, when these trades do 
not interfere, they mutually tend to render each other more en- 
riching. 

It is asserted, by the opposers of the corn-laws, that they di- 
minish our foreign trade. If we buy corn, say they, from our 
poorer neighbours, they will, in return, buy more manufactured 
articles from us. Thus we shall supply them with commodities 
which are more lucrative than corn. We shall also get food 
cheaper. This will enable us to manufacture at a smaller ex- 
pense, and thus again we shall be able to sell more articles. 

As to the effect of getting bread cheaper, that has been consi- 
dered already ; we have found that it tends to impoverish instead 
of enriching. And with respect to the articles which we export, 
a lower price of bread is not necessary to enable us to meet fo- 
reign manufacturers. Our superior capital, machinery and 
adroitness, more than counterbalance our higher price of lae 
bour, and enable us to fabricate most articles of manufacture at 
a lower rate than our less rich neighbours. The extension of 
our manufactures every where, and the constant complaint a- 
mong foreign manufacturers that we undersell them in their own 
as well as other markets, amply establish this fact. 

The extension which it is supposed would take place in our 
trade, from buying more corn from foreigners, seems to be a 
fancy formed in the minds of our economists, from their usual 
ex parte modes of viewing matters. A view of the subject in all 
its bearings will exhibit a very different result. 

The once popular and fashionable doctrine of a balance of 
trade perpetually, or, at least generally, in favour of one country 
in its dealings with another, from which the wealth of the for- 
mer chiefly arose, is growing very musty; and the doctrine of 
the productive school, that the amounts of exports and imports 
have a tendency to balance = every two or three years, 
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and nearly to equal each other on an average of five, seven, or 
ten years, has lately gained ground considerably, and probably 
ere long will become the established opinion, In fact, the prin- 
ciples of circulation operate as strongly to balance accounts be- 
tween nations, as between individuals. 

Our economists, as usual, do not seem to trouble themselves 
about how we are to be able to buy or import in this case. They 
mind only the selling, for this ex parte view suits their peculiar 
notions. But in order to be able to sell to foreign nations, we 
must enable them to buy from us, by buying from them. 

In the present state of our population, and of the quantity 
of subsistence supplied by our cultivators, our merchants, full 
of capital as they are, and rash and furious as they are in specu- 
lations at first, could not force above a million of quarters of the 
different kinds of grain, if even so much, into the British mar- 
ket. Now the quantity, multiplied by the price, regulates the 
amount of exchanging. This grain would be supplied chiefly 
from the districts on the southern side of the Baltic, and would 
not amount to two millions sterling. These districts, it is likely, 
would buy an additional quantity of goods from us, to about 
that amount. 

Now, how stands the case, which, according to our enthusi- 
asts for buying foreign corn, is to enrich Britain so much ? Our 
manufacturers and merchants will sell about two millions worth 
of their cottons, woollens, and hardware, and so forth, to these 
foreigners. This is true. But unfortunately, as they will buy 
so much less corn from our own growers, these will be deprived 
of the means of buying a similar amount as before, from them 
and the other classes. According to this view, it will be merely 
a transfer case to the nation. While it gains an increase in the 
foreign trade of about two millions, it will suffer a deficiency in 
the home trade to the same amount. 

But this is only a partial view of the effects of the transac- 
tion. The introduction of such a quantity of corn into the Bri- 
tish market, would lower the price of wheat to at least 40s. the 

uarter, and the other species of grain in the usual proportion. 

his would lessen the income of the cultivators below the pre- 
sent amount between twenty and thirty millions, and would de- 

ress the prices of the other classes in a corresponding degree. 
How then, with such a reduction of income, could we buy to the 
usual amount in the foreign markets ? The fact is, that our im- 
ports would fall off in the usual proportion which they bear to 
our income. And our exports would consequently fall off in a 
similar degree. 

This is founded on the soundest statistical principles ; and it 
has been amply confirmed by facts. From the great fall in the 
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prices of agricultural and other produce in 1819, our exports to 
all parts of the world fell eleven millions below what they were 
in i818, and our imports about seven. Our exports to the United 
States, as I had occasion to quote in your Magazine about the 
time, * decreased between three and four millions, and according 
to the American returns, their exports to us, or our imports from 
them, fell off the same year above 17,500,000, dollars, or about 
four millions sterling. 

Thus, selling about two millions worth of goods additional to 
Poland and Germany, would not only deprive our home dea- 
lers of a sale to that amount; but we should sell from ten to 
twelve millions less to our other foreign customers, and thus re- 
duce both our home and foreign dealers to general distress. 
This is a mode of éxtending foreign commerce which would 
seem odd to all but Economists. They would enable us to buy 
more, by making us all, but the far from populous class, fixed 
annuitants, poorer ; a plan truly worthy of the proposers. 

In closing this part of the subject, I would ask these foreign 
corn zealots and price-reducers, a simple question. How does 
it happen, asin the case of Britain, the United States and other 
nations, that the higher the rate of home prices, the greater is the 
proportionate amount of the nation’s exports and imports ? 


V. How far the Corn Act of 1822 has answered its purpose. 


If we are to change a measure of such infinite importance as 
our Corn law, which affects the vital interests of millions, and a 
change of which may bring general distress on them, unless we 
mean to give ourselves up to be guided by foolish theory, and to 
disregard consequences, we ought to be fully satisfied of the al- 
most indispensable necessity for venturing a change. Is there 
then any such necessity with respect to the corn law of 1822? 
Was its purpose wrong? Or, if its purpose was beneficial, has 
it failed entirely, or in a great degree, to accomplish that pur- 
pose? Has it, in short, produced benefit, or has it produced in- 
jury to those concerned ? 

Its object was, on the one hand, to protect the British cultiva- 
tor in his own market to a just extent, or so as to give him that“ 
British rate of price for his productions, at which he must pay 
in buying the productions of others, and on the other hand, to 
prevent him from charging higher, by permitting importation 
when his prices rose above that rate. It had by no means in 
view to prevent importation, if that was requisite, but to moderate 
the rashness of speculating importers and check over importation. 





* For November 1820, p. 421. 
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These objects I have amply shown to be proper and just, and 
warranted by the soundest principles in statistics. I now af- 
firm, that this law has executed its purpose to a most beneficial 
degree. 

Some have been bold enough to affirm that it has done no- 
thing. This is mere fool-hardy assertion against facts; and it 
can only be made by those who have not thoroughly consider- 
ed the subject, or else whose opinion is of very little value. Is 
there a man who will venture to affirm, that without such a pro- 
tecting law, or with a free permission to import corn from abroad, 
the price of British wheat would have risen to between 60s, and 
65s., with three such harvests as we have had ? 

At the time of passing the act, wheat had sunk to 42s. on the 
quarterly average, and it has since risen to 63s, on the same 
average. 

If continues the British cultivators masters of their own 
market, which the act of 1815 had made them, up to certain 
rates of price, by means of the protecting average. This average 
was lowered ; and as I have stated in your Magazine, I thought 
the new importation rates were made rather too low. But with 
the diminution of taxes, these do very well at present : and this 
does not affect the principle of the act. One of its advantages, 
as a permanent measure, is, that its rates can be heightened or 
lowered as circumstances may require, without at all interfer- 
ing with its principles. , 

In addition to this, the new law held out greater security 
— over importation, when the ports should open, by means 
of a protecting duty. ‘This, besides the security which it afford- 
ed to the cultivator, operated also as an inducement to capital- 
ists to purchase British corn in prospect of a rise; as it rendered 
the buyer more safe against an over-supply from abroad. And 
it is understood, that considerable purchases were made by dea- 
lers, under the idea of greater safety from foreign over-supply. 

Government could not do more for the cultivators. It ren- 
dered them securely masters of their own market. It remained 
for themselves to do the rest. Their distresses, at first, pre- 
vented them from improving their advantage, by doing wnat I 
repeatedly called on them in your Magazine to do; or regulat- 
ing the weekly supply better to the real demand by holding 
back. The unkeepable state of some of the grain that season, 
from its moisture, made buyers also shy, Corn, therefore, from 
the over quantity pushed into the market, fell still further for 
some time; but in 1823, the cultivators and their agents wisely 
began to hold back, or stand out, as is particularly evident from 
the reports of the Regulating market of London that year. The 
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result was a gradual rise to a fair price, while their distresses 
also gradually disappeared. 

The act has been lately tried in its new protecting part. The 
ports opened for oats. Let us now examine what appears from 
this trial of the new protection. In the latter end of the year 
1820, the ports opened for oats under the old act. In the space of 
three months during which they were open, no less than 726,000 
quarters were imported. They fell from 28s. 6d., which was the 
highest weekly average (on the 12th of August), to 18s. 5d. 
about the end of January, the corresponding period at which I 
am writing; nor did they rise to 23s. again till September 1821. 

During the late opening, it is understood, the amount im- 
ported was considerably under 300,000 quarters, or little more 
than one third of the amount imported under the old act. They 
never fell below 20s., and already they are above 23s. again. 
Now, Sir, as far as the trial has taken place, 1 ask, if the new 
regulation has not completely executed its purpose of checking 
over-importation, and letting in the quantity wanted and no 
more? * 

What tends to steady the price of corn, which is so particu- 
larly susceptible of variations, while, at the same time, so much 
of the income und comfort of the community depends on its 
rate, is of great and general benefit. And I must say, the act 


of 1822 seems really to have a steadying influence. The follow 
ing quarterly averages of wheat, since it succeeded, about May 
1823, in raising the price to a fairish rate, will’ bear me out in 
this observation. 


1823. 1824. 

Quarter of the year. ee ee 
March 42s. 10d. 63s. Od. 
June 56s. 10d. 68s. 8d. 
September 57s. 7d. 58s. 1d. 
December 49s. 10d. 62s. 9d. 


* My worthy friend the veteran patriot, Sir John Sinclair, who is 
always at his post to maintain and promote the true interests of his 
country, wishes to add the other mode of checking over-importation 
which I noticed in my last letter, p. 444, or limiting the quantity to be 
imported when the ports open. Were even this measure necessary, 
I question whether any minister could carry it in the present state 
of the fashionable public opinion. And that is decisive in the case, 
whether the measure be good or bad. But even on this plan, the 
proper quantity could only be ascertained, as at present, by the effect 
of the quantity imported on the prices. And it is by no means ne- 
cessary. The present protecting duty works well, and completely 
effects its purpose ; and this by means of the free operation of the 
principles of circulation. 
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Frauds in making the Returns. 


We have had a great deal said lately about the frauds in 
making the returns, on which the averages are founded. That 
frauds may, and do take place, in these as in all other species 
of human transactions, I have no doubt. Indeed we have just 
had a legal proof of some. But I believe much more is fancied 
about them than reality warrants. It is affected to see moun- 
tains in molehills. The design of certain theorists, in making 
so much of them, is very obvious; and they have nothing else 
to say in a case so decisively clear against their projects. The 
party have shown some management on this point; but it is 
easily seen through. 

How far does the existence of such frauds affect the great 
national measure of protection to its corn-growers? Men do 
not commit frauds unless they have an interest in so doing, or 
when they serve to accomplish some selfish view. Now, frauds 
in the returns can only have a real effect when the markets ap- 
proach, or are near the importation rates. In other cases, such 
frauds will not affect the operation of the law at all. They will 
be committed either to raise or to lower the price, so as to open 
or shut the ports. Now, Sir, to be able to operate by frauds 
on the price of corn, so as to raise or lower the average of so 
many hundred thousands of quarters of real bargain that must 
take place throughout the maritime districts, the pretended sales 
must be vast indeed, and so notorious, that the Receiver must 
be willingly blind who admits them, or does not notice them. 
Besides the farmer and his factor, on the one hand, and the 
merchant and importer, on the other, have it in their power to 
counteract the influence of any fraud that can be committed, 
either by pouring a few thousand quarters more into the mar- 
ket, or, as the case may be, by buying more slackly for a time. 

And further, if the cultivator gets the full importation price 
for his corn for six weeks, that will amply repay him for the 
fall caused by the import on the opening of the ports, checked 
by the protecting duty. On the other hand, if there be a real 
demand for more grain than the home cultivators can supply, 
all the frauds ik can be committed, either in London or out 
of it, will not keep the ports shut for three months. 

I am aware how far the childish argument, that because we 
cannot do all, we should do nothing, has been carried of late, in 
the rage for theoretic change. In some cases, indeed, foolish as 
it is, it has been ucnesttilhy carried as improper a length as if 
these theorists were to argue,—Since it is notorious to every bo-~ 
dy that men do rob and murder in spite of our laws, it ts of no use 
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to continue the laws against robbery and murder. Besides, it is 
plainly for the interest of men neither to rob nor to murder ; and 
as the laws have not succeeded in preventing robbery and murder, 
they may as well not exist. Off, then, with them, and leave the 
matter to men’s own interest. This is become quite the cant of 
a certain superficial party. We are nauseated with it from 
every chatterer and declaimer whom we meet. 

In adopting the protection of averages, intelligent practical 
men took for granted, that attempts might be made by corrupt 
men, at certain times, to evade, or act falsely; but, on the 
whole, they conceived it would be effective; and is it not effec- 
tive, in spite of some frauds? Do not the average returns agree 
in what we all know to be tke actual price of grain in our va- 
rious districts ? 

These frauds, however,-though I conceive they have scarcely 
an influence which is seriously worth noticing on the great 
question, should be checked, because they are frauds. The re- 
ceiver should narrowly examine all suspicious returns, or those 
which differ from the common price, and notice them. A fine 
of not less than 500/. should be imposed by law on every such 
return ; and it should be enacted, that the name of every indivi- 
dual or firm so offénding, should be declared infamous in the Ga- 
zette, and that he or they should for ever be rendered incapable of 
making another return. 

I merely notice here, also, the insinuation, that much of the 
higher price of grain has gone into the pockets of factors, and 
not of the farmer. ‘That the factors have shared liberally in 
the better profit, I doubt not. But I shall trust to the returns 
in the books of the farmers from Thurso to Penzance, for the 
years 1822 and 1824, and to the distress and agitation of the 
former, and the prosperity and content of the latter, for a deci- 
sive answer on this point. Besides, though Government will 
protect the cultivator from really injurious intrusion, which he 
could not of himself prevent, it never meant to free the farmer 
more than any other dealer, from the various natural influences 
operating in all dealings. Why is the farmer to be secured 
against these more than any other circulator ? 


VI.—The Effect of a mere Protecting Duty. 


It has been found from actual results and correct reasoning 
from these, that a protecting average, combined with a protecting 
duty, has completely succeeded in effecting the benefical pur- 
pose of the Legislature with respect to grain. Why, then, run 
the risk of a change to a mere protecting duty? Is it not 
sound in statistics as in other cases, to Tet well alone? Were 
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even a protecting duty to succeed, it could not do more than 
the double mode. 

One writer has argued, that this is the best time for making 
a change, because things are settled at a fair price, and the far- 
mers and others quiet and contented, and that as foreign wheat 
could not be supplied for less than 55s., the price near which 
British wheat under the present regulations fluctuates, there is 
no occasion for continuing the regulations. All should be 
thrown open. 

These odd reasonings for change, may have some influence 
on closet theorists, for attempting to make a change: but they 
will certainly have quite the opposite effect with the practical 
statistician. Such a time is the very time when no change should 
be meddled with; and such a price (assuming what this writer 
does, but what I conceive to be unwarranted) is the very price 
with which we should not tamper. Why stir a question which 
is sure to set the nation in a flame, and produce universal agita- 
tion and discontent, when all are satisfied and quiet; and if the 
introduction of foreign grain, when our own cultivators amply 
supp us without it, will produce no change of price, why 
meddle with regulations, which, as 'this arguer fancies, have 
no effect on price, or at least to make it different from what it 
would be in an unrestricted trade, merely, as it were, to distress 
those whose income depends on the rate of that price, and who 
consider these regulations indispensable to their security ? 

So much for this argument, even assuming that the price of 
wheat would settle near 55s. But they must be mere closet 
theorists who imagine, because (even assuming it for a fact) 
wheat could not be sold with a profit by our merchants under 
55s., that when an over-import took place, it would not sink be- 
low that rate. The price would be regulated by the fears of the 
buyers and sellers, arising out of such an insecure state of things, 
as a market perpetually subject to an over-supply of unknown 
amount from abroad, and to a constant glut from the home 
growers. In a few weeks, instead of the present 65s. or the 55s. 
of this writer, it would more likely be 35s. if not 30s. 

To make a protecting duty properly effective, in the present 
circumstances of our farmers, with respect to the rates of price 
which they have to pay to the other classes, and the quantum 
of grain which they have of late supplied, it must be so high as 
to do what the average does; that is, to prevent importation al- 
together till our grain reach the average rate. For the last 
five years, the farmers of Britain and Ireland have fully shown 
that they raise corn enough for both Islands. And if such a 
rate of duty be imposed, what would be gained, which is not 
already gained, by the average? 
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And why should the protecting duty at present be lower ? 
Why import grain at all, when we evidently do not want it ? 
This looks very like a bull in statistics. We have enough of 
our own to meet the demand, and yet we would apply to foreign- 
ers to supply more. This is ridiculous enough, unless we ex- 
pressly intend to distress our farmers. 

If we make a protecting duty only such as would equalize the 
lower-priced corn of some corn-exporting districts abroad to 
our own, we should bring our merchants, with their fulness of 
capital, their greediness for new investments, and the profits 
which they could make on goods given for corn, into contact with 
our own farmers, Every quarter of grain imported being at 
present superfluous, would tend to prevent the purchase of a 
quarter of British growth, and rob the British farmer of the 
means of selling. A glut would take place in the market. The 
merchants, who would consider corn as only a secondary con- 
cern, would be willing to sell it even below prime cost, in order 
to carry on their other measures of profit in supplying these dis- 
tricts with goods. The dealers in London, no longer consider- 
ing it safe to have any quantity of British corn in their stores, 
would only purchase from day to day. The glut would become 
general. And in three months time, there is every reason to 
believe that wheat would be below 40s. the quarter, and all the 
distress of 1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822, not only among the far- 
mers, but the manufacturers, &c. would be renewed. 

The self-interest and prudence of our merchants, it may be 
urged, would at length check this ruinous state of matters. 
Probably a little. But the evil is done, and how is a rise to take 
place again? Our merchants, finding their markets fall off in 
other quarters, would ransack every nook which had cheap 

rain, in. order to dispose of their goods for it. Every district 
in or out of the Baltic, in Barbary, the Crimea, &c. would be 
visited for the purpose. ‘To dispose of other wares would be 
the chief object. Corn would be considered merely as a medium 
of selling those; and the price which they could receive for it 
in the home market would be an inferior concern, No dealer 
in the London or other great markets, under such circumstan- 
ces, would have any thing to do with British wheat, except 
what was wanted from market-day to market-day. Thus corn, 
on the rates of which the prosperity and distress of millions, of 
more than three-fourths of the population, directly or indirectly 
depend, would be kept in a state of perpetual over-supply, and, 
of course, depression. 

I confess, before the circumstances of 1818 and 1819 took place, 
I was disposed to trust more to the regulating influence of the 
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self-interest and prudence of our merchants, than I have been 
since. When I saw them in the finest and most genial year ever 
known, in which there was scarcely the likelihood of a single 
quarter of foreign corn being really wanted, importing without 
the least moderation or prudence, or the slightest regard to the 
probable real demand; when I ascertained, that in such a 
— and with such prospects of abundance around them, they 

ad actually imported from three to four times the average 
quantity, and were only at length checked by the shutting of 
the ports, I confess I felt that the foundations of my opinion re- 
specting a mere importing duty had fairly given way. I was - 
convinced, that nothing but a protecting average could secure 
the British and Irish farmer from distress and ruin. 

From the nature of the two branches of the supply, that of the 
home cultivator, and that of the foreign merchant, I perceived 
the regulation of the supply of corn, placed under the merchant’s 
views of advantage, could neither be fair nor beneficial, and 
that no restriction, except that of an average, could be depend- 
ed on, as sure, or of sufficient avail. The more I have con- 
sidered the business since, with a reference to real principles 
and solid facts, the more I am satisfied of the justness of the 
conclusion. In the pnesent state of the British and European 
markets, with respect to grain, the effect of a mere protecting 
average would necessarily place the regulation of the supply of 
corn entirely in the hands of the British merchant. ‘This would 
be to give the regulation of the price of an article, on which the 
comfort or distress of the cultivator almost entirely depends, to one 
who considers this merely a secondary article, and chiefly of value 
to promote his other views, whose profits by no means depend 
principally on its price, and who mistakingly, though naturally 
enough, reckons the interest of the agricultural class rather hos- 
tile to that of the mercantile, and conccives that the lower the 
price of corn, however much this may affect the home trade, 
it promotes more effectually the extension of his own. * 

Such an act would be the height of cruelty and injustice to 
the farmer and landholder, and it would do great injury to the 
nation in general, as well as to our best foreign customers. 


* It will be said, that if the merchants will import corn without 
some regard to the quantity really wanted, or the rate of price, they 
will distress, if not ruin themselves. True; this has frequently hap- 
pened, though new views as often delude them again. But what 
advantage does the distress or ruin of importers bring to the distress- 
ed or ruined farmers? The speculations of merchants in corn may 
distress or ruin them individually ; but the results affect the whole of 


a populous class, and may inflict on them severe distress for years. 
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I have thus, Sir, laid before you and your readers, a 
connected view of the effects of our Corn-laws; and I have 
pointed out the real principles and actual facts, on which the 
observations are founded, and from which the conclusions are 
drawn. ‘The paper is long; but I was led at present to submit 
the whole in a connected view at once. To some points I may 
probably have occasion to recur. 

That any attempt should be made to disturb the admirable 
Corn-law of 1822, which has worked ‘so well, produced such 
beneficial effects, and assisted so materially in bringing about the 
present prosperity, would be a matter of astonishment to me, 
as it is to so many others, did I not know so well the wrong- 
headedness of theorists, and the effects of fashionable cant. I 
can scarcely, however, credit, in spite of what is asserted, that 
our sober Cabinet, which usually pays more attention to practice 
than theory, will interfere so needlessly, and with the clearest 
prospect of danger from intermeddling. 

If the theories of empirics in the science, nevertheless, or the 
fashionable fondness for demolishing restrictions, however salu- 
tary, should unfortunately prevail, I trust the landholders and 
their friends, and the sober of all the other classes, will stand 
forward, as it were, in one body, and say, Changes are danger- 
ous, and we will have no changes in what is doing so much for 
our country, if we can help it. 

I have heard, indeed, that some members of the agricuitural 
class are in favour of a change, that is, of being turned out of 
their own market, in which they are at present masters, and de- 
livered up bound into the hands of their enemies. This would 
look like incredible, if real principles and actual facts regulated 
our motions. I should be sorry to have to measure the agri- 
cultural intellect by the trash and nonsense, which flowed so 
copiously from it, at the meetings of 1822, on agricultural dis- 
tress, And it has been remarked, that, with very few exceptions, 
the soundest agricultural heads are found on those who are no- 
torious for listening, and not on those who are notorious for 
speechifying. If there be any, who will abet the attempt to 
change the corn act of 1822, which is the finest and most effec- 
tive measure ever adopted by a iegislature on the subject, and, 
in spite of the fanciful cant of a certain superficial party, war- 
ranted by the soundest principles of statistics, they must be bent 
on committing suicide upon their own prosperity. They 
must prefer the distress of 1822 to the prosperity of 1824. I 
trust, however, that the great mass of cultivators, as well as the 
reflecting part of the other classes, will think of these two years; 
and that, in choosing between the present Corn-law and a 
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change, under whatever specious theoretic pretences brought 

' forward, they are practically choosing between the poverty and 

y the misery of the one, and the wealth and prosperity of the 
other. 

Did I wish for another triumph to the principles which I have 

et advocated, and the beneficial influence of what facts have hi- 

therto fully confirmed, in the distress created by the opposite, 

' or at the cost of the injury of millions,—and in the course of the 

4 last ten years I have had two or three such unwished-for tri- 

i umphs inflicted on me,—I would recommend a change. A 

few months, I conceive, would cure most of our innovators, at 

} the expense of general distress. Both corn-growers and corn- 

| buyers would, long ere these were ended, think with regret on 

i the corn-act of 1822. But I wish to have no such test. Our 

Ministers, our Legislators, and our People, have perfectly suf- 

ficient data already on which to form a sound opinion. I trust, 

then, they will reject the sophisms of empirics in statistics, 

j whose peculiar notions are mere fancies, and those fancies down- 

‘4 right absurdities, formed in their ignorance of Nature’s real 
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principle, and directly contrary to her clearest results, and 
some of which attempts have been made to the injury of the 
nation. I trust they will attend only to solid facts, laid so 
} impressively before them, in distress on the one hand, and pro- 
sperity on the other. I trust they will think of the impoverish- 
ing effects of a diminished price of corn, not in this country 
only, but in America, in France, in the Netherlands, in every 
country where it has taken place. And I trust they will say to 
all innovators— We are prospering, and we wish to continue to 
prosper. We, therefore, will meddle with no theoretic change. 
Camden-Town, 27th January 1825. Simon Gray. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
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On the Employment of Oil as a Manure. 


Ir is well known that the Flemish farmers, particularly in 
French Flanders, are peculiarly attentive to the collection and 
application of their manures, which they justly consider as a 
source of wealth, and the cause, as well as the support, of the 
fertility of their soil. The list of the manures, animal, vege- 
table, and mineral, made use of in the arrondissement of Lille, 
amounts to }3 or 14; but their chief attention is directed to 
the use of liquid manure, the urine of animals collected with 
care in brick cisterns, in which they dilute oil-cakes of rape, 
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hemp, cameline, and poppy seeds, reduced to powder in a mill, 
and more especially the night soil, purchased from scavengers. 
This powerful mixture, after having undergone a slow ferment- 
ation during a few months, is sprinkled on the land, immedi- 
ately before or after sowing, or after the transplantation of seed- 
lings, chiefly of oleaginous plants, as colza (Brassica Oleracea 
Campestris) ; rape or cole seed (Brassica Napus) Cameline 
(Miagrum Sativum), poppy, hemp and flax ; but above all of to- 
bacco. They use it also in promoting the vegetation of their 
young seedling crops of carrots, turnips, beet-roots; of those 
redish coleworts called Caulets, not known in England, besides 
many other varieties of brassica oleracea, and other green food 
for the sustenance of their live-stock. The effect of such an 
application, not on the leaves, to which it would be injurious, 
but on the soil about the young plants, is really astonishing. 
When the ground and the seed have been duly prepared, and 
when the season is favourable, it is not uncommon to see the 
first leaves appear within 36 hours; which rapid growth, in 
covering the ground with an exuberant foliage, prevents the 
rising of weeds, secures the plants against insects, and keeps up 
round the foot of the stem an abundant portion of humidity, 
which tends to feed, invigorate, and multiply the roots, and 
maintains the mould impregnated with fermenting manure, car- 
bonic acid, and carbonate of lime, in the properest condition to 
promote the vigorous vegetation of the crops, and to improve 
itself, 

* It is now ascertained,’ says Sir John Sinclair, * by the ex- 
* perience of the Swiss, that manure applied in a liquid state is 
‘ the most efficacious of any, and produces a third more effect 
‘ than what is spread on the surface. Hence, after the dung 
‘ is fermented, they dilute it in water, and the liquid alone is 
‘ carried to the field, and scattered over it. The earth imme- 
¢ diately imbibes the liquid, which soon reaches the roots of the 
* plants, and causes a rapid vegetation; whereas it is a long time 
‘ before dung, in a solid state, fertilizes the soil. ‘The straw that 
* remains, after the dung is thus washed, is applied as manure 
* for potatoes. 

* The experience of Mr Harley, who keeps a great dairy 
* near Glasgow, corroborates this doctrine. He says, “ That 
‘¢ the advantage of irrigating grass lands with cows’ urine al- 
«* most exceeds belief. Last season, four small fields were cut 
“¢ six times, averaging fifteen inches in length at each cutting, 
* and the sward very thick. The soap-suds of a neighbouring 


‘*¢ workhouse are applied to the same purpose with considerable 
* advantage. ” 
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‘ The great argument for separating the urine from the dung 
* is, that it is always at the command of the farmer, and can 
* be applied in any manner he thinks most advantageous. It 
* is peculiarly useful in spring, when the application of liquid 
* manure gives a new fillip to the plant, and makes its growth 
* most vigorous. The urine is much improved by powdered 
* rape cakes, which are frequently thrown into the cisterns.’ 
(Hints on the Agric. State of the Netherlands.) 

It is rather surprising that the Flemish farmers should have 
still improved on their own method of manuring the land, in 
substituting for the oil-cake a congenial substance still more ac- 
tive and powerful, and obtained for a fifth of its average price. 
The high price of the oil-cake had, till now, confined its appli- 
cation to oleaginous plants, and principally to flax and tobacco, 
which repay still better the cost of their production. But, in 
the Netherlands, they begin to avail themselves of the valuable 
discovery alluded to; and there is no doubt it will attract the 
attention of the British agriculturists, and induce them to try its 
efficacy by numerous experiments, as the proper materials exist 
nowhere else in greater abundance. 

The Journal d’ Agriculture du Departement du Nord for Octo- 
ber last, contains an article on the use of oil as a manure, which has 
been republished in the Annales de |’Agriculture Frangaise of 
Mess. Tessier and Bosc. It is stated in that paper, that about ten 
years ago, a very intelligent farmer of the arrondissement de 
Lille, “Nt Delcourt, found out, and successfully tried, the sub- 
stitution of the oil expressed from the cakes, for the cakes them- 
selves. 

One of the greatest objections to the use of the oil-cake, when 
pulverized, was, that it generated a particular kind of grubs, 
extremely prejudicial to the young plants, which happen very 
often to be cut off Lespaiesae above the root by that mischiev- 
ous insect. It was remarked by M. Delcourt, that those grubs 
died almost instantaneously, when dipt in oil. He supposed 
that their larvas were enveloped in the pellicles of the oleaginous 
seeds, compressed in the oil-cakes, and that those pellicles being 
pulverized, evolved the germs of those grubs, which found in 
them their first and proper food. It is stated as a proof, that a 
handful of pulverized oil-cake deposited in a hole, and lightly 
covered with mould, will very shortly be converted into a swarm 
of those grubs, which will soon have attained their natural 

rowth. 
7 M. Delcourt ascertained, by repeated experiments, that the 
action of oil-cake on vegetation proceeded entirely from the 
remnant of oil it contained, and that the pellicle and paren- 
chyme of the oleaginous seeds, forming the substance of the 
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cake, could not be better assimilated than to washed straw, 
when the oil was disengaged. Having found that about 20 li- 
tres (20 quart bottles) of oil could be still expressed from a 
thousand cakes of rape-seed, he concluded that a hectolitre 
of oil (100 quart bottles), value 48 francs, would, as manure, 
represent 5000 oil-cakes, which, at the rate of 6 francs (5s.) 
ihe hundred, would cost 300 francs ;—a great saving, indeed, 
in the expense of manure. 

As the oil, however, could not be employed by itself, and 
without some mixture, he resorted to the following process. 

He made a compost of horse, cow, and sheep-dung, in the 
proportion of twenty wheelbarrows for each hectolitre of oil— 
(the contents of a wheelbarrow are about two cubic feet)— 
and on two or three of these wheelbarrows he sprinkled about 
ten or twelve litres of oil, which he mixed thoroughly in the 
dung; and he left it so prepared in his ordinary brick cis- 
tern. 

The cost of such a compost was as follows : 


20 wheelbarrows of dung, at 10 cents. (5d.) 10 francs. 
1 hectolitre of oil at 48 fr.(14.18s.) - 48 do. 


Expense - 58 francs. 


For pulverized oil-cake, which he used to employ, he substi- 
tuted coal or peat-ashes, or any other, in the proportion, to an 
hectolitre of oil, of 20 hectolitres of ashes. (This hectolitre of 
ashes is about 35.232 cubic feet, or 22.794 Winchester gal- 
lons.) This oil was poured on slowly, and well mixed with 
the ashes, till they were completely saturated; and they were 
afterwards equally scattered over the land. 


Price of the ashes (which are already a ma- 
nure by themselves) by the hectolitre - 20 francs. 
An hectolitre of oil - - - 48 do. 


68 


The two above sums of 58 francs and 68 francs, together 126 
francs, represent an outfit in manure, which, in oil-cakes, as 
used before, would have cost 300 francs. 

It is ascertained that Mr Delcourt’s improvement has never 
failed once for the last ten years. No other crops in his neigh- 
bourhood have been so constantly fine and abundant. is 
flax ae tobacco plants particularly have been generally ad- 
mired. 
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We think it fair to conclude with transcribing a curious note 
on this very subject, p. 66. of the Agricultural State of the Ne- 
therlands, by Sir J. Sinclair, printed in 1815. 

“ The use of oil in vegetation also is very great. When the 
cuttings of gooseberries are planted, it should be done in a 
lump of clay, mixed with cow-dung and a few drops of train 
oil; and when young thorns are planted in a poor or sand : 

art, they will thrive better if their roots are dipped in oil. 


——. 


aa 


ear the first turnpike going to Milend, there is an artificial 
i manure sold, supposed to be the sweepings of the drysalters in 
" Thames Street, mixed with the refuse of those places where 
the blubber of whales is boiled, one bushel of which, it is said, 

is equal to twenty-eight of common manure. ” 

There is here a remarkable coincidence of dates and simila- 

rity of principles. It is not at all probable, however, that Mr 
Delcourt has ever read Sir John’s publication, which has not 
1 been, I think, translated into French; and I suppose few, if 
rah any, of the Flemish farmers could read it in the original. It is 
Yl therefore more likely that a natural induction led M. Delcourt . 
; ai to his discovery, especially from his having been conversant 
ab with the use of oil-cakes, as manure, so long before Sir John’s 
publication. - Le Cuev. Masctet. 

Edinburgh, January 27, 1825. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Use of Rape Cake und Blubber as Manures, in Kincar- 
dineshire. 


Sir, 

It may perhaps be interesting to some of your numer- 
ous readers to know the method of using rape cake as a ma- 
nure in this district, particularly as the system most generally 
i adopted here is quite different, as far as I can recollect, from 
: that described by your correspondents in former volumes of 
the Magazine. It was stated in the last August Report for 
this county (Kincardineshire), that one of our most spirited 
improvers, Mr Shand of the Burn, is in the practice of grow- 
ing turnips on an extensive scale, and that, it may truly be 
added, on a great variety of soils, with rape cake instead of 
dung. Last season he had upwards of one hundred and fifty 
Scots acres under this valuable esculent, of which nearly se- 
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venty acres were raised in the following manner with rape cake. 
Previous, however, to giving a detail of the plan adopted by 
that gentleman, it may be necessary to premise, that both he 
and his predecessor, the late Mr Brodie, were in the practice, 
for a number of years, of growing a considerable breadth of 
turnip with a adh-ipagurs mixture of farm-yard dung and 
rich flow-moss—the latter of which Mr Shand now generally 
= along with his rape cake. To each ton of cake, which, 
if I am rightly informed, cost last year 4/. 10s., exclusive of 
land-carriage from Montrose, a distance of something more 
than twelve miles, he allots thirty cubic yards of moss, which, 
after being regularly mixed and fermented together, he deems 
a sufficient quantity for an acre of ordinary land. In some in- 
stances he uses peat, but most generally flow-moss, which is 
wheeled out as occasion requires; and last year some thousand 
cartloads of it were applied by him, either as above, along with 
dung, in the proportion of three cartloads of the former to two 
of the latter, or otherwise. It is usually removed from its ori- 
ginal site in order to dry, some months before itis carted to 
the field, which is generally performed early in winter; and 
last season I observed a good deal of it laid down in autumn. 
This, however, depends entirely on circumstances, though, in 
my opinion, the sooner it is exposed to the weather, so much 
the better. 

The first thing done with it, after being taken to the field, is 
to break it into small pieces, and pile it up into a regular form, 
which is done as early as possible. In this state it remains un- 
til within a fortnight of the time it is intended to be applied to 
the land, when it is carefully mixed with the rape cake, which, 
being ground into small pieces with a mill used for the purpose, 
measures about seven barley bolls Forfarshire measure, or eight 
hundred and ninety-six Scots pints per ton. The cake is cart- 
ed to the field in sacks, and mixed in the above proportion with 
the moss as follows. In order that the operation may be per- 
formed the more accurately, the moss is generally divided, and 
the quantity of cake allotted to each division set apart for it. 
The workmen first turn over a thin layer of the moss, on which 
they spread a quantity of the cake. On this they next put an- 
other layer of moss, and so on alternately until the process is 
finished. Ina short time, if the weather be tolerably favour- 
able, a gentle fermentation commences, which soon increases to 
such a degree as to reduce even the largest pieces of the cake 
into a sort of liquid state. This is the usual mode of prepara- 
tion practised by Mr Shand; but experience seems to decide 
in favour of mixing in the cake at aa different times, viz. one 
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half of it, say six weeks previous to the commencement of the 
turnip seed (a plan also tried by him), and the remainder about 
ia two weeks before it is to be spread out; but in this way the ex- 
pense is somewhat more, on account of an additional, turning 
| being required. This manure, which, it must candidly be ad- 
iy) mitted, has succeeded far beyond general expectation in the 
i raising of turnip in this district, is emptied from the carts into 
4 the drills, and immediately covered up, in order to prevent it 
| from losing strength by evaporation, which all sorts of manure 
i | whatever are liable to in some degree or other, when injudici- 
ously exposed to atmospherical influence. 
It is worthy of remark, that most of the land on which that 
i gentleman has used rape cake so successfully, was, owing to 
rh certain circumstances, in a very exhausted state, and not a little 
; of it of but indifferent quality; notwithstanding which, the tur- 
: i nips have generally proved a fair crop, and this season perhaps 
fully two-thirds of them are remarkably good indeed. These 
are partly consumed on the ground by sheep; and this year’s 
crop, I am informed, is reckoned to keep something more than 
sixteen strong black-faced wethers per acre during the season. 
On those fields which were manured with a composition of 
moss and dung, the turnips were much inferior this season to 
those done with rape cake. This I understand was partly owin 
to the dung in some instances béing too rank for the parch 
state of the ground at sowing time, and partly perhaps to there 
being too little of it for insuring a full crop. The quality of the 
soil treated in this manner was equal, if not superior, for grow- 
ing turnips, to any of that manured with rape cake. In a field 
done last year with that article, about half an acre of the best 
part of it was well dunged with good cow-dung, and sown and 
managed every way the same as the rest of the field; and at 
the time I saw it, which was in the end of August, I could not 
distinguish the smallest difference of the crop. Both were then 
aide luxuriant. 

The success of Mr Shand’s experiments with rape cake has 
induced several of the neighbouring farmers to adopt the sys- 
tem, who all speak favourably of it. Some of these, however, 
who have not moss at their command, mix the cake with their 
farm-yard dung, at the rate of half a ton to about half the ordi- 
nary quantity of dung per acre. Like most other innovations, 
however, in the established routine of agricultural management, 
it does not want its enemies, as well as admirers; and though the 
number of converts is gradually increasing, doubts on the other 

-hand seemed entertained by not a few, that the only advantage 
to be derived from it is the raising a crop of turnips, and that it 
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will prove of comparatively little or no use at all to the follow- 
ing crops of the rotation. On this point I regret that I cannot 
as yet speak with any degree of certainty, it only being within 
the last two years that it began to be practised in this quarter. 
It is very far from my opinion, however, that that will be the 
case. Last grain crop, which is the only one Mr Shand has 
yet had after rape cake, seemed equally as good where the 
ground was manured with it as after dung, and at present the 
young grass seems nothing deficient. I shall mention an in- 
stance where a crop of barley grew last year partly after turnips 
dunged in the usual way, and partly after fallow, manured as 
above with rape cake. Part of this field, which was in wretch- 
ed condition, was sown with turnips by a way-going tenant, 
and the rest was meant to have been summer-fallowed, but had 
only received one furrow, when both came into the possession 
of the proprietor at Martinmas was a year. The turnips, which 
turned out a very light crop, were consumed on the ground by 
sheep; and the other part of the field, after receiving repeated 
winter ploughings, which of course did it little good, was ma- 
nured as I already mentioned. Both divisions were then limed, 
at the rate of thirty bolls of shells to the acre, and sown in the 
course of a few days with barley. The result was, that the 
crop on that part of the field manured with cake was supposed 
to have yielded nearly eight bolls an acre, which was a great 
deal, considering the quality and condition of the land; while 
that after the turnips appeared short of half that quantity. To 
an incoming tenant, where a sufficient quantity of dung cannot 
be procured, with the most judicious management, for at least 
two or three years, this system of growing turnips is unques- 
tionably of first-rate importance, and consequently ought to be 
classed in the list of modern agricultural improvements. 

That spirited improver, Mr Shand, has also made the expe- 
riment of growing turnips with other extraneous manures, but 
seems at last to give the decided preference to that above men- 
tioned. Last year he had a field of fourteen acres of rather 
a poor gravelly soil, manured with a composition of moss and 
the refuse of whale blubber, which, from some cause or other, 
completely failed at the offset. This circumstance I had not an 
opportunity of witnessing myself, but have every reason to cre- 
dit the declaration of my informant, who had oocasion to know 
the fact particularly. The turnip plants, I am told, became 
sickly at an early stage of their growth, and soon assumed an 
appearance as if saturated with moisture. Perhaps the fermen- 
tation of the blubber had been too powerful for them, as power- 
ful, in one stage or other of its decomposition, it undoubtedly 
must have been. A similar trial was also made on a piece of 
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tolerably good land, on which the result was much the same, 
This compost was likewise tried as a top-dressing to a piece of 
old grass adjacent to the mansion-house, which succeeded well ; 
but in that case the fermentation could do no harm. In both 
instances, the blubber, which cost five shillings the double cart- 
load at Montrose, was mixed with the moss, in the proportion 
of ten cart-loads of it to one of blubber. The blubber was first 
put into holes on the top of the midden, and afterwards mixed 
with it about Martinmas. In that state it remained till within 
a fortnight or three weeks of the time it was intended to be 
used, when it was turned a second time, and twenty-five cart- 
loads given to each acre. 

Rape cake seems also to answer well as a top-dressing to lea. 
Last year Captain Ramsay at Balbegno top-dressed some part 
of his lea with it, which produced a Sue crop of oats ; oak he 
having now come into the possession of a farm on which last 
crop was publicly disposed of, I understand it is his intention 
to grow a large proportion of his turnips this year with it. The 
plan, it seems, which he means to adopt, is to mix it with dung 
and earth from old fences instead of moss, 

I am informed that rape cake is likewise used for raising tur- 
nips by some of our landed proprietors in the northern district 
of this county; and shall conclude this Essay, which has al- 
ready extended beyond what I intended, with a short account 
of the plan adopted by one of them, viz. Lieutenant-General 
Burnet, a gentleman who also ranks high in the list of our agri- 
cultural improyers. His land being mostly of a thin gravelly 
nature, and a deal of it but lately brought in from its original 
state at a most extraordinary expense, he is in the practice of 
alloting it, when in turnips, from twenty to thirty cartloads of 
clay, ten of dung, and half a ton of rape cake per acre, which 
produce remarkably good both green and white crops, consider- 
ing the quality of the soil. 

Such, to the best of my knowledge, is the mode of applica- 
tion, and result of most of the experiments, made with rape- 
cake, &c. in this quarter, which you are at freedom to insert in 
your Miscellany. I am, &c. 

28th January, 1825. F. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On a Reduction of Rents. 
Sir, Edinburgh, 8th January, 1825. 


As I understand it is intended to bring the important 
subject of Agriculture, as it is now circumstanced with respect 
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to the altered state of the currency, before Parliament next Ses- 
sion, I hope you will favour me with a place in your use/ul Ma- 
gazine for a few remarks, thus affording me an opportunity of 
pointing out what I conceive to be the only remedy for the exp 
isting evil, and at the same time placing all classes on a more 
fair and equitable footing than they are, or haye been on, since 
the termination of the war. : 

I know I shall experience difficulty in making myself under- 
stood to a great many of those who, as well as myself, are 
threatened with ruin, because they have paid little regard to 
any subject foreign to the industrious prosecution of their own 
concerns; but all may comprehend me, with moderate atten- 
tion to passing events, and, I hope, will assist me, too, in the 
end, to bring about a more healthful state of things, 

The difficulty of realizing rents out of inadequate prices, is 
now pretty generally acknowledged and felt; but it is not so 
easy to drive the notion of favourable fluctuations out of mens’ 
heads who have repeatedly experienced relief from them during 
our protracted hostilities; hence all the mistakes we make about 
the real cause of our present sufferings as farmers ; while all the 
other members of the community enjoy some counterpoise to 
any apparent diminution of their property. A man unused to 
any other mode of computation than that which the immediate 
state of the market furnished, could hardly discover, in the en- 
hanced value of money, the true cause of the depreciation in 
the value of his corn and cattle, &c.; yet the fact is incontro- 
vertible. 

The landlord now gets at least 40 per cent. more rent, while 
his tenant gets 40 per cent. less; consequently, the mode of 
payment must undergo a speedy and general revision, or the 
savings of many a ileniens day and anxious season will soon 
be dissipated, and many industrious families reduced from com- 
parative opulence to beggary, before any other favourable 
change can relieve them. I account an occasional rise of no 
consequence; that all markets are, less or more, subject to, 
according to the scarcity or abundance. What I state, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, is, that prices must continue low. 
How else can the annuitant, reduced to half his income, live ? 
and will not the house-proprietor, whose capital and rents have 
been diminished, and the ship-owner, whose stock and freights 
have come down 100 per cent., expect corresponding reduc- 
tions in the necessaries of life, &c.? Is it not notorious, that 
our manufactories could never have revived, or the people ex- 
isted at the present wages, but at the expense of the unfortunate 
farmer, and that the system will not be complete till our goods 
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be brought to the low level of the Continent ? Notwithstanding 
which, there are thousands still in the British Empire who un- 
blushingly exact the last farthing of rents, estimated at war 

rices, while they can, and do, purchase their own supplies 

rom the tenant at half the price they could when the contract 
was entered into. It is within my own knowledge, that some, 

in a very poor district, have this very year taken hay at 6d. a 
stone, in payment of rent, which was usually sold at 15d. 
When the farm was taken, and when abatement was asked, 
they were told, rents should rather be advanced than dimi- 
nished, as the reduced rate of interest had made their lands 
more valuable, and they ought to charge for the use of it accord- 
ingly. 

"St any thing in life calls for redress, this equally unfeelin 
and unjust principle does; and although the common vuitiah 
is, when an appeal to Parliament is talked of, that they bein 
the lawgivers themselves, will make no regulation ee 
to their own interest, yet I am convinced this is libellous, as 
many individual members of it, some personally known to my- 
self, have, by the honest dictates of their hearts solely, uninflu- 
enced by the existing law, made handsome and seasonable a- 
batements, by a ake worthy of the imitation of the legislator 
and the laird; for I hold that to be very questionable honesty 
indeed, that will shelter itself under a bad law, in contempt of 
the old golden rule. 

Suppose, then, a man entered his farm when wheat and the 
other produce of it were at certain fair prices, and agreed to 
pay 300/. as an equivalent rent, why might not the future rents 

e regulated by it and the fiars prices of each year, one bear- 
ing a due proportion to the other; thus placing all parties on 
a fair footing, and removing all causes of complaint ? 

Protecting duties are quite objectionable, as they would 
check the growing prosperity of our manufactories, and mili- 
tate seriously against the other classes to which I have allud- 
ed. Thousands have abated from principle, and why all this 
delicacy about those who have evinced none? If, by one Le- 
cee act, the value of all I possess in life be reduced one- 

alf, where is the hardship of reducing the income of the least 
worthy of our landlords ?—many of whose rentals have ad- 
vanced from 500/. to 5000/. and upwards during the war—from 
20/. to 25/. per cent.—and thus saving the tenantry from ine- 
vitable ruin. By the plan proposed, this can be safely done, 
withgut any infringement of private right; because it is not 
prescribing the rent to the landlord, but the mode of paying it; 
and if the almost innumerable sufferers under the present sys~ 
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tem will but apply themselves to the subject, and seek relief 
through the only remaining legitimate source, they will not, I 
think, be disappointed. With many apologies for extending 
this letter greatly beyond my original intention, I am, &c. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


General Show of Stock, 1824. 
S1r, 

On the 8th of December last, we had our Annual Show 
of Live-Stock, instituted and supported by that enlightened 
body, the Highland Society of Scotland. 

A number of fine animals appeared, although the very ex- 
tensive area of Queensberry House would have required a 
larger supply to have entirely filled the eye in glancing around. 
We regretted the unfavourable state of the weather, but were 
happy to find, notwithstanding, that the attendance from va- 
rious parts of the country was both numerous and respectable. 

The Short Horns fully maintained their character for early 
and prime fat; and Mr John Rennie not only well deserves the 
Premiums awarded him, but merits the thanks of every Scot- 
tish agriculturist, for the spirited exertions made by ‘him in 
establishing the improved breed of these valuable cattle on his 
native soil. While we make this remark, we are not forgetful 
of the merit of many of our countrymen on the Borders, nor 
lose sight of Mr Robertson of Ladykirk, to whose admirable 
and select stock Mr Rennie is so much indebted; but we have 
no hesitation in saying, that, until brought North by the latter 
gentleman, the merit of improved short-horns was almost ex- 
clusively confined, in Scotland, to the banks of the Tweed. 

One very valuable quality of fat stock, is the weight of mar- 
ketable beef from the carcase, in relation to the Jive weight of 
the animal; and we believe few examples on record will ex- 
ceed the return from a short-horn quey, 3 years and 4 months 
old, exhibited among the extra stock, and bred by Mr Som- 
ner of Redside, whose kive weight being 96 stones, 4 lib., at 
16 lib. per stone, 17} oz. per lib., her 4 quarters weighed 62 
stone 2 lib., with 12 stone 8 lib. of -tallow. 

Short-horn beef, however, valuable as it is, in markets where 
a large demand is created by manufacturing and shipping esta- 
blishments, we do not believe calculated for the ordinary sup- 
ply of the Edinburgh shambles. West Highlanders are the 
animals which will ever secure the quickest sale, and, on that 
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account, probably the largest profits. Of these we had some 
beautiful samples; and Mr Bogue of Snowdon, Sir Alexander 
Keith, and General Dalrymple, had all great merit in the very 
high condition of their Highlanders. 

The Aberdeenshire, which, with some other breeds, we are 
much inclined to regard as originally Argyleshire, raised in 
size, from superior feeding and attention, have, we fear, be- 
come mixed and crossed with varieties far inferior to them- 
selves in many essential points. None appeared in the class 
assigned to them on this occasion; and we would suggest to 
the intelligent agriculturists of the North (allowing our theory 
to be correct), whether they should not again resort to the 
Western shores for materials to renovate their breed. Some- 
thing similar may perhaps be observed of the Fife ; as certain- 
8 the two animals produced by Mr Stuart of Dunearn at this 

show (although unquestionably Fife bred), in colour, and some 
other respects, partook largely of the Devons. We had some 
fine specimens of Galloway cattle in store condition, and shall 
feel anxious to watch the progress of this breed, in regard to 
fattening qualities; as, in fact, they are at this time better 
known in the market of Smithfield than in that of their native 
metropolis, 

In the sheep pens we had a considerable variety of long and 
short weolled, with some very promising crosses, into the value 
of which it is impossible at this time to enter, further than a 
caveat to young breeders, that there is nothing perhaps more 
difficult or hopeless than to expect a new, perfect, or perma- 
nently distinct breed from crosses of any description. ‘The 
blackfaced wedders, five years old, fed by Mr Archibald Wil- 
son, were well worthy of notice. A pen of 20 were averaged, 
by a most experienced butcher, to weigh from 26 to 28 lib. per 
quarter, 174 0z. per lib. The South Downs are as yet strangers 
in our market; but we have every reason to believe, from the 
specimens this year produced, that they will quickly come into 
repute. 

The Society, for the first time, received agricultural imple- 
ments, seeds, roots, &c. for exhibition and sale; and although 
the articles of that description were not numerous, from being 
the first attempt, quite enough was done to augur well for an- 
other season. The Georgian oat, produced by Mr Barclay of 
Ury, would seem to be possessed of invaluable qualities for the 
northern and upland districts of Scotland; and we hope the 
quantity disposed of by Mr Barclay at this meeting (being, we 
believe, about 200 bolls), will secure numerous reports of its 
success in the ensuing autumn. 
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The afternoon of the 8th was no less agreeably occupied 
than the morning; and the Noble Marquis who presided cer- 
tainly made all hearts happy by the knowledge he displayed of 
that science which had brought them together, and the good- 
humoured hilarity which kept them so. We would particular- 
ly recommend to all our readers who can possibly make an er- 
rand to Edinburgh next December, not to miss so useful, so 
agreeable, and, we must add, to the credit of the Stewards, so 
moderate a source of enjoyment. 

The Society, ever ready to adopt any fair suggestions made 
to them, have readily agreed to transfer the Show in 1826 to 
the city of Glasgow, where, we have no doubt, a very gratify-~ 
ing exhibition will take place, as there can be no risk, in that 
Scottish Smithfield, of securing a ready and a good market for 
every description of fat stock.—Your’s, &c. Canoibus. 

February \st, 1825. 


On the Corn- Laws ; the Improvements of which they are suscep- 
lible ; and the necessity of adhering to the Principle of the 
present System, by remedying its Defects. By the Right Hon, 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 


Mazim on the Corn-Laws, by the Right Honourable John Foster, Le~1 Oriel, 

« What the farmer requires is, a permanent law, that foreign grain shall not at 
any time, or under any circumstances, interfere with him, by being sold in any part 
of his Majesty’s European dominions, under the price which the Legislature shall 
deem to be a reasonable standard of remuneration to him.” 


No doubt can now be entertained that an attempt will be 
made, in the course of the approaching session of Parlia~ 
ment, to overturn the existing system of corn-laws, and esta- 
blish in its room an unrestricted corn-trade, subject. to du- 
ties, the amount of which is not likely to be at all adequate 
to the just claims and expectations of the farmer. That the 
present law is in some respects defective, cannot be denied ; 
but a prudent statesman will be much more inclined cautiously 
to remedy these defects, than to try a new system, the mischiefs 
resulting from which are likely to prove still more injurious. 
Indeed Government stands pledged not to alter the present 
system, on the basis of which so many contracts have been en- 
tered into; and, in the opinion of a distinguished statesman, 
* no system, however bad, is so hostile to the prosperity of a 
* country, as constant variations in that branch of the law which 
* regulates the relative situation of men with respect to pro- 
* perty.’ 
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In discussing this subject, I shall briefly consider, 1. The pro- 
posed plan of a free admission of corn at all times, subject to 
certain duties; 2. The advantages of the present system; 3. 
The means of remedying its detects; and, 4. The ruinous ef- 
fects of a free corn trade, which have been recently experienced 
in other countries, and against which the British farmer cannot 
be too carefully guarded. 


1.—On a Free Trade in Corn, sulject to Protecting Duties. 


The idea of an entire free trade in corn, under protecting 
duties, without reference to the average price of home produce, 
may suit the speculative merchant, but would ruin agriculture. 
The farmer must be enabled to form some general idea of the 
price he is likely to receive for the grain he raises, otherwise he 
cannot calculate what rent he ought to pay,—what quantity of 
land he ought to cultivate for grain,—what number of labourers 
he ought to hire,—and whether it would be advisable for him 
to engage in expensive improvements. How 1s it possible that 
any calculation of the probable prices of grain can be formed, if 
the whole universe is opened to the efforts of speculation? * It is 
necessary, therefore, that, to a certain extent, he should always 
be secured in the home market, provided a sufficiency of grain 
can be raised at home, or that our domestic produce is not like- 
ly to rise to a higher price than the public at large can afford 
to pay. 

Rosie the plan of an unrestricted corn trade, the following 
arguments may be adduced: 1. No adequate protecting duty will 
be obtained for the farmer. It ought not to be less than 28s. 
per quarter on wheat, and on other grain in proportion; where- 
as, 10s. or 12s. per — is the highest in the contemplation of 
the importers, which, they assert, is sufficient to indemnify the 


* The following remarks come from a very respectable quarter. 
“« The principle of importation upon duty would be destructive to a- 
griculture. It discourages the British farmer, whom it affects to 
protect ;—ex poses him to that uncertainty which he most deprecates ; 
—and is far from securing to, him the command of the home mar- 
ket, to which he has so just a claim, as it is impossible to know how 
cheap corn may be grown in other countries, nor what may be the 
rashness of speculators, in importing quantities of foreign corn, 
which they may be compelled to sell, even with a loss. The conse- 
quence of such a system would be so great a discouragement to the 
British farmer, as necessarily to diminish his production of corn, and 
to lay the foundation of future scarcities. This would raise the price 
to the consumers, without increasing the profits of the farwer, as the 
extent of ground he retained in cultivation would be less.” 
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farmer for the taxes he pays, including tithes and poor-rates. But 
the indirect taxes to which he is subjected, paid by those whom he 
employs, constitute a burden much heavier. Reduce all the taxes 
which, directly or indirectly, affect agricultural industry, and the 
farmer would require no fiscal protection; but such protection 
as matters now stand, is necessary to enable him, and those 
whom he employs, to support the revenue, and to preserve the 
public credit of the country. 2. Whatever these duties might 
be at their commencement, yet by the clamours of interested 
persons, they would soon be frittered down, (according to Ri- 
cardo’s plan of reducing the duties at the rate of 1s. per annum), 
until they were utterly extinguished. 3. A duty of 20s. per 
quarter on wheat, which may be bought at Odessa for 14s. or 
15s., and even in Sicily at 19s. per quarter, would be no ade- 
quate protection, when the merchant perhaps receives a bonus 
of from 2s. to 3s. per quarter, according to the rate of exchange, 
(together with other mercantile profits on the goods sent abroad, 
in return for the grain imported.) And, 4. If foreign grain 
were to be admissible, the price is of little consequence ; for the 
proprietors in poor countries, as Poland and Russia, who re- 
ceive their rents in grain, must sell it at any price it will fetch. 
A system of averages, therefore, to a certain extent, is indis- 
pensable to the British farmer, to protect him from these risks. 
2. The advantages of the present system are very great. By 
encouraging agriculture, it prevents this country from becoming 
too habitually or extensively dependent on foreign supply, for 
subsistence; and indeed, without such protecting regulations, 
no nation burdened with a load of taxes, can stand a competi- 
tion with poor nations, who are nearly untaxed, who live scan- 
tily on homely fare, whose rents are paid in a share of the pro- 
duce, and whose cattle or borses employed in labour, cost but a 
trifle, and are cheaply maintained. The plan of exclusion, there- 
fore, until real symptoms of scarcity appear, is essential; and 
no encouragement ought to be given to the culture of foreign 
countries, with British capital, unless from necessity. A regular 
trade of importing corn, which would have that effect, ought 
not, therefore, to be permitted. The old laws, in this respect, 
were the climax of wisdom ; and every deviation from the prin- 
ciples they laid down, must be the source of infinite mischief. 
3. There is no difficulty in preventing those fictitious sales, 
and disgraceful practices in the corn trade, by which foreign 
grain is admitted to our markets, contrary to the intention of 
the Legislature. The most effectual mode of checking such 
frauds, is to enact, that in forming the averages, no sale shall 
be admissible by the inspector, except those between a grower 
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of corn, or his accredited agent on the one part, and a dealer 
on the other, laying no weight whatever on any return between 
dealers alone. Each dealer also, should be required to take 
out a license, and to make a return to the inspector-general of 
every sale between him and the growers, under the penalty of 
forfeiting his license. The import price of oats ought to be in- 
creased from twenty-seven shillings to thirty shillings per quar- 
ter; and the average taken for the autumn quarter should be, 
not for six weeks, as at present, but for three months. Under 
these regulations, the artifices of corn-dealers would be effectu- 
ally prevented. 

4. The ruinous effects of foreign importation, has lately been 
experienced in France, notwithstanding the fertility of its soil, 
and excellence of its climate; and in Flanders, we see what are 
the effects of a free trade in corn. Though the Flemish far- 
mers pay but moderate rents and taxes, and are distinguished 
for economy and skill in husbandry, yet, with all these advan- 
tages, they have not been able to maintain their ground, when 
subjected to the ruinous effects of * 4 free trade in corn ;’—and 
for their protection, the importers of foreign grain, have lately 
been bound to give security, for such duties as the Legislature 
shall think necessary to impose on the grain they have intro- 
duced. The state of the Flemish farmer is thus described, ina 
communication from an intelligent correspondent in that coun- 
try, tothe Author. The original is in French. It is carefully 
translated for the benefit of English readers. 

‘ You express a wish to know, why agriculture suffers in 
‘ Flanders? It is owing to the difficulty of getting a market for 
* our home produce, now that importation of foreign corn is per« 
‘ mitted; and as the wheat of the Crimea is abundant, and at a 
* very low price, some merchants, who carry om, what is call- 
‘ ed ‘ le haut commerce,’ or speculative traffic, have made con- 
¢ siderable purchases of it, and also of rye in Poland, which 
* occasions a stagnation in our markéts, and is the reason why 
¢ our own grain can be: disposed of only at such low prices, 
‘ that the farmers can no longer maintain themselves.’ 

Such will soon be the state of the farmers in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, unless they make a united effort to arrest, 
in their Progress, the measures now in contemplation. To pre- 
vent such ruin, the farmers should every where petition their 
landlords to procure for them legislative support, and adequate 
protection, without which, it will be impossible for them to go 
on; and the landlords ought to apply to the members in their 
several counties, and the Pours connected with them, that the 
exertion may be made as universal and as effectual as possible. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I have thus endeavoured, at the request of some particular 
friends, to defend the present system of Corn-Laws, and to 
suggest some improvements of which they seem to be suscepti- 
ble. Under the existing regulations, there can be no doubt 
that agriculture, if it does not thrive as it lately did, may still 
be carried on with some degree of success, and on that sure 
basis, that the country would permanently flourish. Prosperity, 
founded on other sources of wealth, can never be relied on for 
any length of time. With what ability does the celebrated 
Adam Smith inculcate this doctrine! He justly remarks, that 
the capital acquired by any country through the medium of 
commerce and manufactures, is all a very precarious and un- 
certain possession, until some part of it han been secured and 
realized in the cultivation and improvement of its lands; and 
after illustrating this doctrine by the most striking examples, 
he adds, * The ordinary revolutions of war and government 
* easily dry up the sources of that wealth which arises from 
* commerce only. That which arises from the more solid im- 
‘ provements of agriculture, is much more durable, and cannot be 
* destroyed, but by those more violent convulsions, occasioned by 

the depredations of hostile and barbarous nations, continued for 

a century or two together ; such as those that happened for 


~ 

+ 

* some time before and after the fall of the Roman empire, in 
* the western provinces of Europe.’ * 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Improvement of Roads. + 


[We have much pleasure in inserting the following letter, 
which comes from a gentleman who is a zealous promoter 
of domestic improvements—Scotsman. ] 


Srr,—I was much pleased with your Essays upon Railways, 
which afford the public a good deal of information upon the 
advantages mankind will derive from this mode of conveying 
commodities from the inland parts of a country, a mode which 
in many respects is preferable to canals. An improvement has 
for some years been adopted upon the ascent from Glasgow to 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. ii, p.171. Glasgow edition, an. 1805, 


+ Inserted by desire of the writer, Mr Menteith of Closeburn, 
Dumfriesshire. 
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the Forth and Clyde Canal, which has not attracted the atten- 
tion it merits from persons interested in facilitating the convey- 
ance of goods by means of carts or other carriages upon the 
ordinary made roads of a country. By means of an iron rail- 
road, suitable to the wheels of carts, constructed by Mr Baird 
of the Shots Iron Works, one horse can with ease draw two 
tons (exclusive of the cart) up an ascent of 1 foot in every 15. 
I have seen one horse draw three tons up a similar ascent. 
Were rail-roads of iron or whinstone laid down upon the as- 
cents which occur in almost every road in the country, a very 
great advantage might be gained, as it frequently happens that 
one single short ascent in a long line of road obliges the farmer 
or carrier to lessen the load by many hundred pounds. If this 
contrivance were applied to the ordinary roads of the country, 
which are now becoming smooth and free of obstructions from 
large stones, I am of opinion, that by as light waggons, 
weighing not more than ten hundred weight, one horse might 


draw from one ton and a half to two tons, instead of fifteen 

hundred weight, or one ton. I have used light one-horse wag- 

_gons for some time past in Dumfriesshire, and, in the present 

state of the roads, commonly draw one ton and a half with one 

horse, and sometimes two tons. If you think these few hasty 

hints of any consequence, you may make what ‘ e them Fs 
: S. M. 


think proper. . G.S. 

P. S.—Having some years ago been in Italy, I was delighted 
with the granite rail-roads in the streets of Milan. In every 
narrow street one road is laid in the middle, and in broad streets 
a rail-road on each side. The stones are perfectly flat, not 
grooved, and two feet wide for each wheel. What a comfort 
would it be to the citizens of Edinburgh were rail-roads of this 
description laid down in the ill-paved streets of this city ! 
Whinstone abounds in the neighbourhood, well suited to this 
purpose. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Cultivation of a variety of the Brassica Oleracea, sup- 
posed to be unknown in Great Britain. 


WE remarked the following in the interesting Horti- 
cultural Tour, through some parts of Flanders and Holland, in 
the autumn of 1817, by a deputation of the Caledonian Hoxrti- 
cultural Society. 

‘ About three or four miles from Tournay, we entered the 
‘ French territory. At this part of the road, the crop assumed a 
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‘ different aspect; akind of coarse redish colewort, known here 
* by the name of collets, occupied many fields. It is evidently an 
additional variety of the brassica oleracea, which none of us 
had ever before seen. Having stopped the carriage, and gone 
into a field to examine it, we learned from some work people, 
that it is used solely for the feeding of milch cows; and from 
the size of the plant, and luxuriance of the foliage, it seems 
well adapted to this purpose. At present, we believe that it 
is almost peculiar to this part of the country; but seeds of it 
might easily be procured, either from Tournay or Lille.’ 
This variety of the Brassica Oleracea(Crucifere Juss. nat. 
ord. of Siliquosee or Cruciformes) is not, as supposed, peculiar 
to the country between Tournay and Lille; it is cultivated all 
over French Flanders, and even in the department of Pas de 
Calais. There are few farmers, in that northern part of France, 
but who employ at least one acre, or a larger portion of ground, 
according to the size of their farms, in raising that valuable kind 
of crop. 

This Brassica Campestris differs from the several varieties of 
Brassica Oleracea cultivated in gardens. They are of the 
colewort kind, that is, of those which always continue loose or 
open, and never close or cabbage, in forming the leaves or stalks 
into a head. They call them, in Flanders, Choux Cavaliers, or 
Collets (probably Caulets, from Caulis). That plant being almost 
exclusively applied to the feeding of milch cows, the lower leaves 
being cropt, every day, for that purpose; in order to have 
their daily provender at hand, they have, as much as possible, 
the seedlings transplanted at a short distance from the farm- 
house. 

If not drilled on ridges, where it is to remain, the seed of that 
coarse redish colewort, as they call it, intended to be trans- 
planted in July, is sown in February, if the weather be open, on 
some rich, light open spot of a garden. A succession may be 
obtained, by sowing again in June or July, to be transplanted in 
October or November, and stand over the winter. A farmer 
should at first get the best stock he can, and then trust only to 
the seed he raises himself. 

About the beginning or middle of July, they pick out a quan- 
tity of the young coleworts, sown in February; and on a light- 
ish spot of ground, in fine tilth, well dunged, and in an open 
exposure, divided into from 9 to 12 feet beds, with an 18 inches 
alley, or opening between them, they plant them separately, and 
not too deep, at the distance of 18 inches, in every direction. 
The distance, however, must be guided by the richness of the 
soil. They choose, for transplanting, a moist season, which will 
bring up the plants much sooner. 
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These coleworts are proof against frost. They keep on the 
field quite sound and good ; and no better food can be desired, 
as a constant supply, especially in hard winters, when there is 
a scarcity of other green food, and when the ground is so hard 
frozen that turnips cannot be taken up. That green winter food 
is of great importance, particularly to milch cows, who are very 
fond of it; and it is not uncommon that the supply lasts till the 
latter end of February, and even March, when farmers are so 
often distressed for the want of fresh food to their cattle. It 
has been found by experience, that a mixture of that fresh pro- 
vision, with dry fodder, tends to improve the quality of the 
milk and butter, and to increase the quantity of both. 

Thirty tons to an English acre may be considered an average 
crop. It is seldom under 26; and sometimes reaches 36 and 
40, on a good soil, and when the season has been favourable. 
The Flemish farmers calculate, that a full crop of a good acre 
of their coleworts, yields as much food as nearly three of their 
turnips, (which never grow large, and are also of great use to 
milch cows. It is to be remarked, that neither these turnips 
nor the coleworts give any taste to the milk or butter). We 
find the above calculation confirmed by a statement in Miller’s 
Dictionary (Martyn’s edition), article Brassica, in the follow- 
ing terms. 

‘ Cabbages are very generally and en applied to 
‘ feeding milch cows, in the great dairy farms of High Suffolk, 

where they have 8 or 10 acres of the great Scotch and Ame- 

rican cabbages to 40 cows; and, in some parts, they are of 

opinion, that one good acre of cabbages will do for 7 or 8 

cows, yielding as much food as 3 acres of turnips. The com- 

mon proportion, however, is 4 cows to one acre, without hay 
or straw ; and 6 or seven, with straw and some hay; one acre 
and one rood producing 45 tons of cabbages. ’ 

In answer to the objection of their being an exhausting crop, 
and much more so than turnips, Miller remarks, that a farmer, 
who had cultivated cabbages for 12 years, on a wet clayey loam, 
declared they did not impoverish the soil, but, on the contrary, 
meliorated it, and cleaned the land better than turnips; that 
one acre of his cabbages was sometimes worth three or four of 
the adjoining turnips. 

We remarked, that these Flemish coleworts were proof a- 
gainst frost. It has been found they could resist even a frost of 
23 degrees of Fahrenheit, which is to be ascribed to the follow- 
ing cause. 

Their stems being very high, from four to five feet, from the 
successive cropping of the inferior leaves for fodder, the lowest, 
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when no longer cropt, are from two to three feet above the 
ground. The whole of them forms a continuous and horizon- 
tal cover, all over the field. ‘This cover effectually excludes 
the action of the external frosty air on the stem and roots; it 
clears the ground of all kind of weeds; it preserves at ail times - 
the quantity of moisture particularly required by that crop, and 
at last maintains, in an equal degree of temperature, modified 
by the warmth from the earth, the portion of air enclosed within. 
It follows that the roots, buried in a soft mellow mould, are 
enabled to keep up an uninterrupted circulation.of sap, and to 
supply the stem and branches with a plentiful and genial food. 

The cultivation of such a crop having been found, by long 
experience, so highly advantageous in the Netherlands, should 
be at least tried in this country, wherever it is likely to succeed ; 
that is, where the soil is deep and substantial, with a mixture of 
clay, the situation rather sheltered, and the climate, to a suffi- 
cient degree, moist and cool, as it is in the Netherlands. . 

It is to be regretted that the estimable author of the Horti- 
cultural Journal did not, before he left that country, eight years 
ago, procure a small quantity of the seed, as Scotch farmers 
might have fully ascertained, by this time, how far this kind of 
colewort, supposed to be unknown in Britain, would really be 
a valuable addition in the sustenance of their live-stock. A por~ 
tion of that seed, and of the best kind, has been lately ordered 
from French Flanders, to be sown, as a stock, in the new Ex- 
perimental Garden,—an appropriate place for the propagation, 
not only of that kind of seed, but of many others, to the com- 
mon benefit of farmers and horticulturists. 

Edinburgh, 10th February 1825. Le Cuev. Masctet. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the proposed Alteration of the Corn- Laws, and the consequent 
Adjustment of Rents. 


Sir, Edinburgh, 9th February, 1825. 
From what maybe already collected from the Minister’s 
speeches, it appears to me evident that the free importation of 
grain is contemplated, and, as far as the exportation of British 
manufactures is concerned, I am clear for the adoption of the 
plan. But let it be remembered, that as the convulsion occa- 
sioned by our return to a metallic currency, has ruined thou- 
sands of industrious agriculturists already, this measure, with- 
out a special regard to the condition of those who are bound 
down by long contracts, will os tens of thousands at a blow, 
oo) 


- 
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The rents of such individuals must in future be regulated by 
the comparative value of the produce of the soil with what it was 
at their entry, otherwise they must inevitably sink. I merely throw 
out this suggestion at this particular juncture, lest the tenantry 
should commit the dangerous error of leaving the management 
of so important a matter entirely to those, who, in ¢his respect 
at least, have very opposite interests. Were all our proprietors 
equally honest," considerate and humane, there would be no oc- 
casion for any apprehension. (Very many of them, and God will 
bless them for it, have, of their own free will, made handsome 
abatements when the law could not force them.) But it must be 
remembered, that in all classes of society people are to be found, 
who, if they adhere to the dry letter of any existing law, think they 
apa all the duty they owe toGod and man. For my own part, 
r Editor, I think that, out of gratitude and common justice to 
those of the former class, their names and actions should never 
be omitted in your Magizine; and further, that it is the duty of 
every farming society and individual agriculturist in the differ- 
ent districts of the kingdom, to furnish you with every particular 
case, so that their well-timed benevolence may be duly appre- 
ciated in their own day, and go down to posterity as an exam- 
ple of honourable dealing worthy of imitation. But what I am 
chiefly desirous to impress on the minds of all at present is, Watch- 
JSulness, so that petitions may be transmitted to Parliament with- 
out loss of time, should the development of the meditated 
plans render them necessary, otherways the opportunity may be 
lost for ever. I am, Sir, a constant reader. 
M. 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
Landlords and Tenants—The late Earl of Hopetoun. 


Tuat the interests of Landlords and Tenants are insepara- 
bly connected, is a saying often repeated, and very generally be- 
lieved ; and we might, accordingly, expect to find the individuals 
who compose these two classes regarding each other with kind- 
, feelings, and ever eager to promote each other’s welfare. 

ut in most of the well cultivated Scottish districts, it will be 
found that landlords and tenants are seldom so closely united 
The merest trifles set them at variance with each other, as effec. 
tually as more important matters; and the trampling of a few 
inches of sown ground, ‘while in the pursuit of a fox, or the de- 
struction of a hare or partridge, frequently engenders the bitter- 
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est animosities. How different was the state of society, in the 
same districts, half a century ago! The landlord was then re- 
garded as the father of his tenantry, receiving and meriting their 
confidence and esteem; and the tenantry were considered the 
faithful and humble friends of their landlord, descending to his 
successors as heir-looms of the estate, cherished and respected 
like the venerable oaks adorning the lawn of the princely man- 
sion. In the present day, it is true, we now and then hear of 
the tenantry celebrating a succession to an estate, or the birth 
of an heir and representative, and of returns being occasionally 
made on the proprietor’s part; but still it is a fact beyond dis- 
pute, that there is seldom any thing like a reciprocity of feeling 
existing between a landlord and his tenants, or another bond of 
union than self-interest. Whether this state of things be an ef- 
fect of the advancement in knowledge and refinement, which 
these classes, in common with the rest of society, have lately 
made, and whether it ought to be viewed as a matter of gra- 
tulation or regret, shall be left to conjecture, as our present 
object is to notice an instance of a different nature, that lately 
happened in East Lothian. 
ohn Earl of Hopetoun succeeded to his family inheritance, 
on the demise of his father, in 1816. ‘The Hopetoun East Lo- 
thian estate is of considerable extent. A part of it once be- 
longed to the amiable and patriotic Cockburn of Ormiston, 
who, with a view to promote the improvement of agriculture 
in that district, let his lands upon leases of perpetuity, and at 
fixed money rents, which, owing to the change of circumstan- 
ces that has since taken place, are now so moderate as to be 
considered mere feu-duties. ‘The remainder of the Hopetoun 
estate is let upon leases of nineteen years endurance. A- 
bout the period of that Nobleman’s succession, the agricul- 
tural interests of the country received a severe shock by the 
sudden transition from a state of war to peace; and although 
the East Lothian tenantry stand high in the scale of intelli- 
ence and enterprise, the diminished proceeds now arising 
from farming, rendered it quite impossible for them to dis- 
charge the rents at which they had contracted. Both land- 
lords and tenants had an antipathy at rents in kind, or rents 
regulated by the price of corn; and the former continued to 
exact rents which the latter were frequently unable to pay, and 
had no means of resisting. The consequence was, that seques- 
trations became prevalent; the situation of the tenantry was 
truly pitiable; and the evil threatened soon to overtake the 
landlords themselves. 
During the brief intervals when the Earl of Hopetoun was 
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not employed in a military capacity by his Sovereign, that 
Nobleman had been in the practice of retiring to his paternal 
estate of Rankeilor in Fifeshire, where, like some of his ances- 
tors, he ardently and successfully applied himself to agricul- 
ture. His Lordship, from having personally directed the ope- 
rations of agriculture, soon became aware how essential inde- 
pendence, cnterprise, industry, and a liberal application of ca- 
pital, are to success in farming; and he perceived, likewise, 
that the existence of these qualities in a tenant was incompati- 
ble with the principle of sabien all deductions from the rent 
depend on the pleasure of the landlord. But still he was anxi- 
ous to effect the improvement of his property, without either 
endangering the capital of his tenantry, or sacrificing the inte- 
rests of his family. ‘The Ormiston part of his estate furnished 
a strong instance of the impropriety of fixed low money-rents ; 
and the deplorable effects of the contrary system were every 
day visible around him. ‘To provide against the recurrence of 
these extreme evils in the future management of his estates, 
his Lordship resolved that the rents of his tenants should be 
made to fluctuate with the rise and depression of the produce 
of their farms. Accordingly he directed, that in receiving 
offers for his farms out of lease, a rent in wheat, which is the 
staple produce of the Hopetoun lands, convertible into money 
at the several fiars of the county, should be stipulated for. To 
the tenants who had entered upon leases some years before, 
and who now felt themselves unable to implement the ‘condi+ 
tions of them, he also converted the money-rent into one of 
kind, receiving about a quarter for every 80s. of promised 
rent, and fixing 84s. per- quarter as the maximum price of 
wheat, without naming a minimum. ‘Thus, the rental of 
the land was made to fluctuate with the value of its pro- 
duce, and the tenantry were stimulated to exertion in every 
state of the market, by being ‘always assured of a reason~ 
able profit, while the landlord was as certain of receiving the 
rent truly afforded by the lands. ‘This enlightened and judici- 
ous mode of levying rent, is said to have entirely originated with 
his Lordship. It is certain that the other East Lothian pro- 
prietors heard of it with astonishment, and many of them con- 
sidered it merely as the dictate of a benevolent heart; while 
some of the tenantry themselves, agreed to it with reluctance. 
But the example set by a nobleman of such exalted rank and 
high intellectual endowments, as the Earl of Hopetoun, was 
happily too powerful not to be respected ; and many of the 
tenantry of other East Lothian estates, are now holding leases 
conditioned upon the principles first laid down by his Lard- 
ship, [ 
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The good effects of the Earl of Hopetoun’s mode of levy- 
ing rent were early manifested. During the period when 
agricultural distress paralysed so many spirited cultivators, 
and the consequences were so apparent and so severely felt 
in every quarter of the kingdom, his Lordship’s estates pre- 
sented a most gratifying spectacle. The processes of liming, 
draining, and manuring, were, at this time, to be seen ex- 
tensively and spiritedly executing by his Lordship’s tenantry, 
and every individual, male or female, resident upon the farms, 
could obtain constant employment at competent wages. It must 
be admitted, that for some years his Lordship’s rents were low- 
er than those which had undergone no modification ; but in the 
flourishing state of his property, and the comfort of its culti- 
vators, that generous nobleman found ample compensation for 
the slight pecuniary defalcation which had attended the intro- 
duction of his new system of rental. It is worthy of remark 
here, that in the minor arrangements of leasing also, the noble 
Landlord’s prudence and liberality were highly conspicuous, 
and laid the basis of an almost perfect understanding between 
the tenantry and himself, or his agents. Indeed, so trifling 
were the disputes which occurred with the tenantry during the 

Carl’s lifetime, that his country agent was heard to declare, 
that the emoluments of his office, from Court proceedings, had. 
not amounted to half-a-crown a year. 

The Earl of Hopetoun breathed his last at Paris in August 
1823.. His death was lamented by all ranks in his native 
country, but by none more sincerely than his East Lothian te- 
nantry ; one of whom was heard to say, that he considered the 
demise of his noble landlord one of the greatest evils that could 
have befallen him. ‘I have,’ said the Peaued ‘ for years past 
laid out every farthing I could command in improving my farm, 
and the known integrity of his Lordship’s character sustained 
and encouraged me in every undertaking. Although seasons 
and circumstances might have turned out unfavourable for me, 
yet I confidently looked to his Lordship for assistance. And 
even in the event of my death, I trusted that he would have 
been the protector of my widow and family. But now since I 
have been stripped of my strongest hope, all farther improye~ 
ment shall be suspended.’ * 

Two days after the Earl of Hopetoun’s death was known in 


* This individual was induced to continue his improvements by 
reflecting, that the son would in all probability inherit the virtues of 
his excellent father. 
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East Lothian, it was proposed to erect a monument to perpetu- 
ate his worth asa landlord. The measure was formally deter- 
mined on, at an aggregate meeting of the Hopetoun East Lo- 
thian tenantry, held a few months afterwards. A subscription 
was entered into for the purpose, and the foundation of the edi- 
fice was laid on the 4th of May following. Thus, among the many 
monuments which have been projected to commemorate the 
pi and private virtues of the Earl of Hopetoun, the East 
othian one, erected at the sole expense of his tenantry in 
that county, was the first proposed, the first commenced, 
and, in all probability, will be the first completed. It must 
‘ be observed here, that but a few of these tenantry had received 
any modification of rent from his Lotdship; the greater part 
_of them had received new leases of nineteen years endurance a 
few years before his death ; so that the measure they agreed on 
“must be considered as no ordinary demonstration of the most 
heartfelt esteem for the memory of their deceased benefactor. 
The East-Lothian Hopetoun Monument is erected upon the 
summit of Byers Hill, which is one of the loftiest of the Garle- 
ton range. The design is that of a plain, circular building, 
surmounted by a capital, and containing an excellent stair. 
‘When finished, it will be about one hundred feet in height. 
There is nothing ostentatious, or out of character, about the 


Monument. It is composed of hammer-dressed stones, such as 
the hill supplied, and harmonizes well with the rocks and furze 
that surround its wild and solitary site. It is at present about 
seventy feet high, and already forms a conspicuous and beauti- 
ful object in the landscape of the country. It is seen from al- 
most every part of East-Lothian, and will likely point a moral 
to the landlords and ae of many succeeding generations. 


There is something grand and imposing in the sight, of a 
nation rearing to her most distinguished heroes monuments ex- 
ressive of her gratitude and admiration ; and perhaps it is not 
in human power to confer a mark of distinction more honour-. 
able to the ‘ mighty dead,’ or more gratifying to the feelings 
of the living. But the present is the first instance that has 
come to our knowledge, of a monument being erected to the 
memory of a good landlord by a grateful tenantry ; and simple 
and unostentatious as the tribute may be, it will perhaps be 
found to embalm that merhory to which it was erected more 
lastingly than many a prouder monument. 





Mr Sinclair on the Grasses. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Grasses best adapted to Permanent Pasture, and to Alternate 
Husbandry. 


[From Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis. By Grorcz Sincrair, F,L.S., F. H.S, 
«London, 1824. ] 


Tuts work makes us better acquainted with the habits and 
age of the grasses,—a department of husbandry hitherto 
ut little cultivated, at least in this part of the Island,—than 
any work of the kind we have ever had an opportunity to per- 
use; and the figures of the plants, and particular descriptions 
that accompany them, are so plain and practical, as to be easily 
understood even by those who have never before looked into 
any book of the same description. We shall present a few pas- 
sages as a specimen, recommending the whole work, however, 
to the careful perusal of our readers. 
I.—Seeds for Permanent Pasture. 


“ The proportions in which the seeds of the different species 
should be mixed for permanent pasture :— 


Cock’s-foot grass (Dactylis glomerata) - 


bushels. 
Meadow-fescue (Festuca pratensis) = - 


2 
2 
Meadow foxtail-grass (Alopecurus pratensis) 2 
Rough-stalked meadow-grass (Poa trivialis) - 2 


Tall oat-like soft-grass (Holcus avenaceus) - Of 
Meadow cat’s-tail (Phleum pratense) . - 15 lbs. 
Hard, or smooth fescue (Festuca duriuscula, =} 
2 bushels. 
glabra) - - - - 
Crested dog’s-tail (Cynosurus cristatus) - 1 
Nerved meadow-grass (Poanervata) - = Of 
Wood meadow-grass (Poa nemoralis) - = 1 
Narrow-leaved meadow-grass (Poa angustifolia) 0} 
Broad-leaved creeping Sank or fiorin (Agrostis. 9 
stolonifera, var. latifolia - - = $ 
Rye-grass (Lolium perenne) - - - = 1 
White or Dutch clover ( Trifolium repens) - 15 lbs. 
Bush vetch (Vicia sepium) = - - = =  O% bushel. 
Sweet-scented vernal-grass(Anthoxanthum odoratum) 04 
Perennial red clover (Trifolium pratense perenne) 12 lbs. 
Achillea millefolium, yarrow - - 4 


“ The proper quantity of grass seeds to sow, per acre, is a 


point of the greatest importance, as regards the expense of the 
seed, and the speedy formation of the most valuable sward. 
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The circumstances of soil, tilth, and weather, at the time of 
sowing, all influence in a great degree the successful vegeta- 
tion of the seed. Should less seed ‘be sown than is sufficient 
to furnish every part of the soil with plants of grass, a pro- 
portionate loss of time, labour, and land, will be suffered. Mi- 
nute vacancies of plants in a recently-made pasture, or in a 
field of seedling grasses, may, to general observation, appear 
insignificant, or escape observation altogether ; but if these ap- 
parently minute deficiencies which occur over the surface of an 
acre be calculated, a difference, perhaps, of from ten to fifteen 
per cent. in the produce will be found to exist between a per- 
fectly furnished ;surface of land, and one where the deficien- 
cies of plants are so minute as scarcely to be perceived. In 
the most productive natural pastures no deficiencies of plants 
are to be found, every part of the surface is closely interwoven 
with plants; and not as in pastures artificially formed of one 
or two species of grass only, where the surface is merely shad- 
ed or covered by the foliage of the comparative thinly-growing 
plants. A rough uneven surface will require a much greater 
quantity of seed, than land with a dry, finely-pulverized, 
smooth, consolidated surface. If the surface is wet at the time 
of sowing, a greater quantity of seed will be required than o- 
therwise would be necessary. The seeds of most of the es- 
sential permanent pasture grasses are so small and light, as to 
be readily taken up in clumps by the harrow or roller passing 
over a damp surface. ” 

** If the seeds of the above grasses and plants be mixed in 
the different proportions before stated, one bushel of such 
mixture of seeds, sown on an acre of land, will (omitting frac- 
tions) afford but two seeds to every square inch—while the 
most productive ancient natural pasture examined, had seven 
plants to every square inch. But the statements respecting the 
seeds are founded, it is evident, on the supposition that eve 
seed vegetates and produces a plant, and that the seeds are all 
equally spread over the surface: but, as before observed, there 
are more circumstances than one which interfere to prevent the 
successful vegetation and equal distribution of all the fine seeds 
of grasses individually considered, and which may be sown at 
any one time. The seed of cock’s-foot is often defective, the 
- perennial red clover has frequently many abortive seeds, and 
the meadow-foxtail seed is generally so bad as to afford but one 
fertile seed out of three; to obtain a required number of plants 
on a given space of ground, from a known quantity of seed, a 
pretty large allowance must therefore be made to the seed, in 
urder to inect those circumstances adverse to certain vegetation 
in every iustance, and equal distribution of the plants. 
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** An examination of the most productive pastures shows, 
that when from twelve to twenty different species of grasses are 
intimately combined together, six or seven plants to the square 
inch of surface are not too many. ‘The turf from the irrigated 
meadow afforded the greatest number of plants, being twelve 
plants to a square inch; the predominant species in this turf 
was the Poa trivialis, the seedling plants of which are small, 
and, along with the plants of Bromus arvensis, derive their 
support, in irrigated meadows, more from the water than the 
soil. Few of the roots of these species had much hold of the 
ground, and a great number of the plants were rooted merely 
among the crowns of the roots of the other species of grass 
which composed this turf. The statements brought forward 
relative to pastures artificially formed of rye-grass and clo- 
vers, and those facts connected with the number of plants 
of grasses which are found to occupy a given space of ground, 
when one species only of grass is cultivated by itself, prove 
clearly that much less seed is required to form an artificial 
pasture of one or two species of grass, than is required to 
form a pasture for permanency, whose properties of produce 
and value shall equal or approach to that of the best natural 
pastures, The artificial pasture of rye-grass and clover, above 
mentioned, had been made by sowing one bushel of seeds, viz. 
three pecks of rye-grass and one peck of white clover and tre- 
foil; three plants to the square inch were produced by that 
quantity of seed; and had more seed of the same species of 
grass been used, it is more than probable, from the above facts 
that the pasture would have suffered rather than benefited by 
it; but had there been used the seeds of a variety of different 
species of grasses, double the quantity of seed might have been 
used, ‘and the value or productiveness of the pasture increased 
in the same proportion. 

“ The results of Mr Taunton’s valuable experiments on the 
cultivation of separate grasses, and the interesting remarks of 
Mr Blakie on the same subject, are in perfect confirmation of 
the above statements, respecting the quantity of seed to be used 
in‘cases where only one or two species of grass are cultivated. 
Four ‘bushels and a half of the above mixture of grasses will 
give (omitting fractions) the same number of seeds to the square 
inch, as the like space of the sward of the irrigated meadow con- 
tained plants. Now, after deducting for the deficiency caused by 
the number of barren seeds in many of those essential grasses, 
this quantity of four and‘a half bushels per acre of this mixture 
of different seeds, will be found for general practice not too 
much. The practical trial, mentioned at page 130, proved pre- 
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cisely the truth of the above calculations. But should the pro- 
portions of the different kinds of seed be altered from the above, 
the quantity of seed required for a given space of ground will 
be less in proportion as the fertile seeded. grasses predominate 
in the mixture; and the smaller the number of different species 
‘that are combined together, the smaller will be the quantity of 
seed per acre aan ten pecks being the maximum, and two 
pecks the minimum. The above calculations of the number and 
weight of the different seeds, will afford a ready guide to deter- 
mine the number of plants of grasses which will be produced on 
a given space of ground, from a known weight or measure of 
the seed, whether it be of one species of grass only, or of a com- 
bination of many species. 

‘ The larger seeds should be mixed by themselves, and, in the 
same manner, the smaller seeds should be mixed together, and 
sown after the mixture of larger seeds, as they require much less 
covering. The separation of the larger from the smaller grass 
seeds, when mixed, can be readily effected by a proper sieve. 

‘ T have sown the seed of the same grasses in every month of 
the year, January excepted: and though much depends on the 
weather and the state of the ground, the results were always in 
favour of the month of September and the beginning of August; 
and, next to that, the middle or latter end of May, accordin 
as the weather was dry. The seeds vegetated, and grew with 
most vigour under the following circumstances:—When. the 
ground had been deeply stirred, broken fine, and made perfect- 

y smooth and compact on the surface with a heavy roller, pre- 
vious to sowing the seeds, the ground in a dry state, at the time 
of sowing, the seeds sown on this fine dry compact surface, 
the larger seeds not more than just covered, by drawing a 
fine rake on the level surface, and afterwards sowing the small 
seeds, and covering them no further than what was effected by 
a repetition of the roller. The results farther showed, that, next 
to a coarse, unconsolidated, or loose surface, the practice of deep 
sowing was, in the second degree, more injurious to-the vegeta- 
tion of the seeds and the first progress,of the plants,. than any 
other error that could be made in the manual part of the pro- 
cess of sowing the natural grasses on a soil of good quality. 

‘* When land is to be sown for permanent pasture, no admix- 
ture of any annual or grain crop, or broad-leaved clover, should 
be admitted with the grass seeds. Experience proves that they 
are highly injurious to the intention of speedily forming a solid 
productive sward; and that the profit that may accrue from a 
grain crop thus obtained, will be much overbalanced by the loss 
of grass in the two following seasons. Every plant of these 
annual crops occupies a place, to the detriment of the expected 
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sward. Besides rendering the surface porous by the decay of their 
roots in the end of autumn, much mischief, likewise, is done to 
the sward by portions of the crops being beat down with heavy 
rains. The above mixture should be sown in the autumn or 
spring, at the rate of four bushels and a half to the acre. Much 
less will form a good pasture ; but when the seeds can be had from 
the farm at a moderate expense, the maximum quantity should 
be adopted. If sown in’spring, it will be found highly useful, in 
the following autumn, to give the surface a slight top-dressing 
with rotten dung or compost, in which the seeds or roots of weeds’ 
are not suspected, and to sow immediately after half a bushel, 
more or less, of the mixture of seeds, according as the sward 
appears to be deficient of plants; after which, (the top-dressing 
being previously well reduced by a slight bush-harrow), the rol- 
ler should be liberally used ; and rolling, for the first two years, 
should never be neglected at any favourable opportunity. If the 
seeds are sown in autumn, the top-dressing, re-sowing, and rol- 
ling, will be found equally requisite and beneficial in the follow- 
ing month of May; and even if repeated in the following au- 
tumn, they will greatly forward the intention. This is imitat- 
ing the process of nature in forming pastures,—with this advan- 
tage, that for one seed of a valuable species of grass supplied to 
the soil by the slow and gradual process of nature, in one sea- 
son, a thousand are ougeed in the same space of time; and 
thus take possession of their natural soil, without the danger 
and inconvenience of expelling its usurpers. 

‘“‘ There has been some difference of opinion respecting the 
manner of reaping the produce of seedling grasses ; whether by 
depasturing with sheep, or by mowing after the plants have per- 
fected their seed. The manure supplied by sheep to the young 
grasses is of great advantage ; but the animals are apt to bite too 
close to the root, and sometimes tear up the young plants altoge- 
ther. I have found on repeated trials, that cropping seedling 
grasses before they had produced flowers, had the effect of re- 
tarding and weakening the after-growth of the plants for that 
season very much. But after the period of flowering, cropping 
was found to strengthen, and rather encourage the growth of 
plants. In the same way I found, that old plants of grass, when 
cut very close after the first shoots of the spring made their ap- 
pearance, afforded about one-third less weight of produce in the 
whole season, than those plants of the same species which were 
left uncut till the flowering culms began to appear. As the ad- 
vantages of the manure of the sheep may be supplied by top- 
dressing, and the disadvantages resulting to the tender seedling 
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plants from early and close cropping cannot so speedily be re- 
moved, the practice of suffering the grasses to produce flowers 
before they are cut, with the application of top-dressings, and the 
use of the roller, till the spring of the second year, appears to 
be far more profitable than the former practice of depasturing 
the seedling grasses at an earlier period than the spring of the 
second year. But in this, no doubt, as well as in other particu- 
lar modes of management recommended for general practice in 
culture of plants, local circumstances may interfere so much as 
often to render some modification of them necessary. 

** But though the pasture be formed in the best manner, with 
a combination of the most valuable grasses, nevertheless, a ju- 
dicious mode of treatment afterwards, is as essentially necessary 
to continue its value. By proper stocking, top-dressing, and 
weeding, very indifferent pastures (where the soil was ahinied 
to the growth of grass) have been brought to a state equal to 
the most valuable; and, on the contrary, the richest natural 
pastures, by neglect of proper stocking, top-dressing, and weed- 
ing, or the too frequent repetition of hay crops, have become 
so unprofitable, as to require many years to bring them again 
to their original value. I have witnessed in Lincolnshire soils 
of a similar nature in every respect, indeed a fence only separat- 
ing them, exhibit the effects of judicious and of bad treatment 
as regards the frequent repetition of hay crops on the same 
field. On one side of the fence, where judicious stocking had 
been practised, the superior grasses wholly occupied the field ; 
nor could I observe an inferior plant in the herbage of it, much 
less absolute weeds; but on the other side of the fence, where the 
field had been mown for a succession of years, the superior 
grasses had given place to the cow-parsnip (Heracleum sphon= 
dylium), cow’s-allheal (Stachys palustris), knapweed (Centaurea 
nigra); and among these weeds were thinly scattered the (Hol- 
cus avenaceus) tall oat-like soft grass, Dactylis glomerata, and 
Agrostis vulgaris. ‘The neglect of foul hedges and road-sides, 
is the best possible encouragement for the propagation of those 
perennial weeds which infest permanent pasture land. In War- 
wickshire, I have seen valuable pasture land so deteriorated by 
the intermixture of these weeds, supplied liberally from foul 
hedge-rows and road-sides, as to be little superior to the worst 
land, kept under proper management; besides, the weeds in 
these nurseries afford shelter, and, at particular periods, nour- 
ishment to insects, which annoy and distress cattle in summer. 

** The comparative value of permanent pasture and tillage land, 
is a subject out of the reach of the humble narrator of facts. All 
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that has been here brought forward goes no farther than to prove, 
that where such lands have already been converted to tillage, 
they may, by the means now recommended, be brought to as 
valuable a state of pasture as before, if not to a superior state, 

and that in the space of four years. The means for effecting 
this, however, have not yet been sufficiently within the power 
of the agriculturist. It is required that a more general know- 
ledge of the different grasses, and of the impor tance, or rather 
absolute necessity, of a combination of many different grasses, 
instead of two or three different species, to form permanent 
pasture, in a short space of time, equal to the best formed by 
nature, shall be generally diffused among practical farmers: 
and also that the mode shall be adopted of raising and obtain- 
ing the seeds of the valuable and essential permanent pasture 
grasses, from the farmer’s own farm. ‘The manner of obtain- 
ing an unfailing supply of the seeds of the essential permanent 
pasture grasses, at a trifling expense, from the farmer’s own 
farm, was before mentioned; but I may be permitted to revert 
again to a subject soimportant. By the help of the figures, and 
the botanical discriminating characters of the different species of 
grasses given in this work, the farmer may soon furnish him- 
self, from his best grass land, with the seeds of. most of the es- 
sential grasses, at least in sufficient quantity to form a first plan- 
tation. Those species of grasses which are not on his own farm, 
the seedsman, or a neighbour, may readily supply, in quantity 
sufficient for the same purpose. ‘These seeds being obtained, 

a piece of good rich land should be selected, of a nature inter- 
mediate as to moisture and dryness. It may be quite unneces- 
sary to observe, that this soil must be perfectly clean, free from 
all kinds of root-weeds and seed of annual weeds. The surface 
or tilth cannot be made too fine, level, and consolidated, to re- 
ceive the seeds. The middle of May or the beginning of June 
are favourable seasons for sowing the seed; but should a 
naked summer fallow be required, in order to bring the land to 
the absolutely necessary state of tilth and cleanness now mention- 
ed, August, or from that time until the beginning of September, 
will be found favourable seasons for sowing. T ‘he ground thus 
prepared should be divided into three parts, to correspond to the 
three different combinations of the essential grasses ; which com- 
binations were shown, at page 38, to ripen their seeds respec-. 
tively at three different periods of the season. The seeds of 
the different species recommended above should be mixed in 
the proportion stated, and each of the three combinations, or 
mixtures of seed, sown on the division of ground set apart for it. 
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The seeds may either be sown broad-cast or in drills; which- 
ever mode will deposite the seed in the most regular manner is 
the best; for the clean state of the tilth will render weeding the 
first year unnecessary; and the combination or mixture of dif- 
ferent species of the superior grasses will afterwards so fully oc- 
cupy the land as to prevent the intrusion of weeds or of less 
valuable plants. The seeds of clover, yarrow, and of the bush 
vetch, can be had from the seedsman. As soon as the plants of 
grasses have come up, the surface of the land should be occa- 
sionally rolled, as the plants thereby sooner establish themselves 
firmly in the ground, and make more vigorous and rapid growth, 
than when the surface is less firm and consolidated.. Inthe end 
of autumn, or early in the spring, a top-dressing of rotten dung, 
or finely pulverized compost, should be applied to the seedling 
grasses, in such a manner as to prevent the necessity of bush- 
harrowing for the first year; a handy workman with a shovel 
can spread the compost regularly and finely among the plants. 
The use of the roller should not be neglected, on every favour- 
able opportunity of dry weather. As soon as the seeds are ripe, 
which may be known by passing a spike or panicle between 
the fingers, advantage should be taken of favourable weather to 
mow the grass, laying it in thin swaths, and carefully turning it 
as often as necessary until the crop is sufficiently dry to thrash 
out; which operation must be effected as soon as possible, either 
on the spot or in the barn, as the circumstances of weather and 
convenience may appear to the intelligent farmer most to re- 
quire. 

‘* By the ordinary practice of returning such soils to permanent 
pasture, disappointment is sure to follow; and to attempt to 
form a valuable permanent sward on soils not adapted to the 
growth of these grasses, were equally unwise; though, if the 
subsoil be favourable, the land may be so much improved, at a 
moderate expense, by the means recommended at pages 12+ 
and 125, as to fit it for the growth of the best grasses. ” 


Il.—Grasses and other Plants adapted for the Alternate Hus- 
bandry. 


** The grasses, and other plants, best fitted for alternation, as 
green crops with grain, are such as arrive at perfection in the 
shortest space of time, or within the compass of two years; such 
as have their leaves broad and succulent, and that do not quick- 
iy run to seed. Plants of this description are supposed to pro- 

u 


- the greatest weight of herbage at the least expense to the 
soil. 
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* It is a curious and well-known fact, that any species of plant 
that has continued till its natural decay on a particular soil, can- 
not be again immediately reared with equa] success on the same 
spot, till some ether crop intervene ; but that a different species 
of vegetable will there succeed better, for its peculiar period of 
life,.than it would on a soil naturally better adapted to its 
ae where it had just attained to perfect maturity. This 

olds good with respect to annual plants as well as to those that 
continue to live many years. But it is better seen in the for- 
mer, as their habits and duration in the soil are oftener and 
more directly within the reach of commen observation. 

** On this antipathy of plants seems to depend the theory of 
alternate cropping with green crops and grain—varying in 
some measure according to the circumstances of soil and cli- 
mate; but the principle appears to remain the same. 

* On analysing a soil immediately before and after produc- 
ing an inmpeveriiias crop, the results of such analysis do not 
point out any diminution in the weight or proportions of its 
constituents sufficient to account for the weight of vegetable 
matter produced. The decomposing animal and vegetable 
matters of the soil are the only constituents wherein a sensible 
loss is perceived. 

“* M. Braconnot grew plants in substances free from any 
kind of soil, as in flowers of sulphur, and in metal. He sup- 
plied the plants with distilled water only. They arrived, by 
these means, to a perfect state of maturity. ‘The produce was 
submitted to careful analysis; and the results showed that the 
different vegetables so produced, contained all the constituents 
of the different species, precisely the same as when the plants 
were cultivated on their natural soils. 

«Some have supposed that the antipathy of plants arises 
from the roots depositing a noxious matter in the soil. And, 
according to the experiments of M. Burgmanns, oats are thus 
killed by the field saw-wort ; wheat by the blue erigeron; flax 
by the corn scabious, and the purple spurge; and buck-wheat 
by the corn spurry. 

‘“‘ The analysis of a plant, therefore, and of the soil which 
produced it, appear insufficient to account for the true cause of 
the impoverishing principle of vegetables to the soil, and why 
one species should exhaust it more than another. 

** Some useful information, however, on this very interesting 
point, may probably be drawn from facts obtained by daily 
practice and observation in the garden and the farm. 
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Green Food. Nutritive 






Matter. 

Ibs. Ibs. 
produces upon a suitable soil, or a deep ‘ 
rich loam, on an average, twenty-five tons 56000 - $120 i 


of green food per acre, every pound weight 
of which contains 390 grains of nutritive 
matter; and therefore per acre 

Carrots (Daucus carota), produce upon a deep 
light loam, on an average, eleven tons, e- 


very pound of which contains 750 grains 24640 - 2640 


Rn a addi 


Mangel-wurzel, or white beet, (Beta = 


of nutritive matter - - 


a fresh loam, of intermediate quality as to 

moisture and dryness, on an average, 15 >33600 - 4800 
tons per acre, affording of nutritive mat- 

ter per pound, 1000 grains - 

i, The common field or white turnip (Brassica 

rapa, var.) affords from a sandy loam, up- 

{ on an average, per acre, }6 tons of green 735840 - 1638 

| food, a pound of which contains 320 grains 

te of nutritive matter - - 

| The Swedish turnip, or ruta baga os 

7 

b 


Potatoes (Solanum tuberosum), produce ra 


rapa, var.), produces on a favourable soil, 

‘aah: or a strong loam, on an average, 13 tons 

wee per acre, a pound weight of which affords 
fee of nutritive matter 440 grains = = 
Cabbages (Brassica oleracea, var.), which 

ea 


29120 = .1830 


delight in a rich strong loam, afford of 
green food, on an average per acre, 25 
tons, every pound of which contains 430 
grains of nutritive matter. 

Kohl rabi (Brassica oleracea, var.), the pro- 
duce from a soil similar to that for cab- [ 
bages or Swedish turnips, is on an average 731560 - 1881 
14 tons per acre, * and affords of nutri- 
tive matter, per pound, 420 grains. 


** If a plant, therefore, impoverishes the soil in proportion to 


- 3440 





* The average of some of these crops may be thought too small 
perhaps ; but from information with which I have been favoured from 
extensive cultivators, and careful comparisons of the produce, as 
stated in the Agricultural Surveys, and im Mr Young's Annals, with 
the produce obtained in numerous experiments which I have con- 
ducted on the subject, I believe the above will be found a correct 
view of the average produce of these plants. 

The produce of the Potatoe is certainly stated a great deal too 
high at 15 tons an acre,—Con, 
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the weight of vegetable substance it produces on a given space 
of ground, the following will be the order in which the plants 
just mentioned exhaust the land. 

Mangel-wurzel - 25) 

Cabbages - - 25 

White Turnip - 16 | The proportions which they 

Potatoes a. 6 15 > bear to each other with re- 

Kohl-rabis - - 14| spect to weight of produce. 

Swedish Turnip - 13 

Carrots - - 11 

‘* Experience has long since proved, that carrots exhaust the 
soil in a much greater degree than white turnips; though, by 
this mode of judging, they impoverish land in a less degree 
than any of these plants. But when we take the weight of nu- 
tritive matter which a plant affords from a given space of 
ground, the results are very different, and will be found to 
agree with daily experience in the garden and on the farm. 

Potatoes . - 63} 

Cabbages ss - - 42 | The proportionin which they 

Mangel-wurzel - 28| stand to each other, with re- 

Carrots - - 24> spect to the weight of nutri- 

Khol-rabi - - 17| tive matter per acre, and in 

Swedish Turnip - | exhausting the land. 

Common Turnip - 14 

“* The effects of some plants are only to impoverish the soil for 
an immediate succession of the same plant; while others have 
the property of exhausting the land, not only for an immediate 
succession of themselves, but likewise for every other kind of 
vegetable. 

‘* A consideration of the difference in the composition of com- 
ponent parts of the nutritive matter of different species of plants, 
it appears, will account in some measure for this property. 

‘“* It has been already mentioned, that the nutritive or solu- 
ble matter of vegetables consists, for the most part, of five dis- 
tinct vegetable substances—mucilage or starch, saccharine mat- 
ter, gluten or albumen, and bitter extractive or saline matters. 
A plant, therefore, whose nutritive matter consists of one or 
two of these principles only, will impoverish the soil in a great- 
er degree for an immediate succession of the same plant, than a 
different species of vegetable that has its nutritive matter com- 
posed of a greater variety of these substances. Hence, plants 
that have the greatest dissimilarity in the number and propor- 
tion of vegetable principles which constitute their nutritive mat- 
ter, will be found best fitted to succeed each other in alternate 
cropping. The different. varieties of wheat consist almost en- 
tirely of starch and gluten ; Ee barley, pease, and turnips, 
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contain a greater proportion of saccharine matter which is want- 
ing in wheat; and are consequently best qualified to precede or 
follow that grain, in alternation with green crops. Oats, rye, 
and beans, afford nutritive matters similar to wheat, though in 
less proportion; and a crop of either of these will have a like 
effect on the soil to that of wheat, though in a less degree, but 
totally different from those of barley, pease, and turnips. The 
former plants, therefore, as they impoverish the soil only for an 
immediate succession of themselves, may be termed partial im- 
poverishers ; and the latter, exhausting the land for themselves, 
as well as, in a degree, for every other kind of vegetable, may 
be called general impoverishers. 

‘* If the nutritive matter of the following plants be examined 
with this view, they will be found to rank either as general or 
partial impoverishers. 


General Impoverishers. Partial Impoverishers, 
Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Peas, 
Potatoes, Beans, 
Carrots, Turnips, 
Mangel-wurzel, Clovers, 
Cabbages, Sainfoin, 
Kohl-rabi, Lucern, 
Bunias Orientalis. Grasses, when mown.” 


*¢ From the facts brought forward in this and the preceding 
series, it appears manifest that there are but a small number 
of the natural grasses peculiarly fitted for the Alternate Hus- 
bandry. 

‘«* The merits of a grass, or other species of plants for alter- 
nation, as green crops with grain, were before mentioned. 

‘“* The meadow-foxtail ( Alopecurus pratensis), is early, produc- 
tive, and nutritive, but it does not arrive at perfection so soon 
as many other grasses. The seed is also often defective, and 
the crop in consequence cannot be depended on. 

“ Meadow cat’s-tail (Phleum pratense) arrives speedily at per- 
fection. It is very productive in the fore-part of the season, 
and the foliage and culms are very nutritive; but it runs much 
to stalks, ont the after-grass is very trifling. 

“* Rye, or ray-grass (Lolium perenne) comes soon to perfec- 
fection, and, when in a young state, produces a plentiful sup- 
ply of early foliage. After the time of flowering, however, it 
produces comparatively nothing during the rest of the season ; 
and unless the culms are mown previous to ripening the seed, 
the ground is much impoverished by it. The new varieties, 
however, of this species of grass, which have been discovered 
of late years, remove in a considerable degree the serious ob- 
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jections which applied to the common rye-grass. These new 
varieties were before mentioned, at pp. 82 and 211 ef seg. For 
the Alternate Husbandry, rye-grass should be combined with 
other species of the natural grasses and with clovers. 

‘* Hard fescue (Festuca duriuscula) early attains to maturity ; 
the culms are succulent and nutritious; it grows quickly after 
being cropped, and springs pretty early; but it is very deficient 
in the weight of produce. 

« Mandate fescue {Festuca pratensis) is very productive and 
nutrient, but does not spring sufficiently early, and seldom at- 
tains to perfect maturity in two years. In some soils this grass 
attains to a maturity of produce in as short a time as ryegrass, 

“© Tall oat-like soft-grass (Holcus avenaceus) attains to matu- 
rity from seed in a very short space of time. It is very early 
and productive in the spring, and during the whole season grows 
rapidly after cropping, and the culms are succulent. The pro- 
luce, however, is very deficient of nutritive matter, which con- 
tains an excess of the bitter extractive and saline principles. 

“ Yellow oat-grass (Avena flavescens) arrives soon at perfec- 
tion; the produce is tolerably nutritive, but deficient in quantity. 

“ Rough-stalked meadow-grass (Poa trivialis) early attains 
to maturity; the produce is highly nutrient, but likewise defi» 
cient in weight. 

‘© Smooth-stalked meadow-grass (Poa pratensis) is early, and 
rather nutritive, but comparatively unproductive. The creep- 
ing roots unfit it for introduction on arable lands. 

* Crested dog’s-tail (Cynosurus cristatus) is backward in ar- 
riving at maturity. ‘The produce is very nutritive, but wanting 
in weight. 

‘* Fertile meadow-gsass (Poa fertilis) soon attains to matu- 
rity; the produce is highly nutritive, but comparatively deficient 
in quantity. 

“ Nerved meadow-grass (Poa nervata) is productive, ve 
nutritive, and affords an abundance of early foliage; but it 
does not attain to its full productive powers in two years. 

‘* Narrow-leaved meadow-grass (Poa angustifolia) is greatly 
superior to the smooth-stalked meadow-grass in early growth, 
produce, nutrient properties, and reproductive powers; but, 
unfortunately, it possesses a strong creeping root, which ex- 
hausts the soil, and renders it inadmissible on arable land, 

** Wood meadow-grass (Poa nemoralis) soon arrives at matu- 
rity, and springs early; the spring herbage is likewise very nu- 
tritive, and produced in considerable quantity. The after- 
grass in the autumn is, however, very inferior. 

© Flat-stalked meadow-grass (Poa compressa) affords much 
nutritive matter, and continues to vegetate from spring till ap- 
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tumn; but its deficiency, with regard to weight of produce, 
puts it out of the question for the purpose of alternate crop- 
ing. 

pe Darnel-like fescue (Festuca loliacea). This grass possesses 
all the valuable properties of rye-grass, and few of its defects. 
It would doubtless be the best substitute for that species in al- 
ternate cropping; but, unfortunately, it does not perfect a suf- 
ficiency of seed. 

“© Cock’s-foot (Dactylis glomerata), though not possessing 
every excellence in a degree superior to those species now men- 
tioned, for the Alternate Husbandry, nevertheless it appears 
to have a greater variety of merits for this purpose than almost 
any other grass. It soon arrives at maturity; it bears cropping 
well, is very productive, and its nutritive powers are consider- 
able. It is much less impoverishing to the soil than rye-grass, 
and, when ploughed in, it affords a greater quantity of vegetable 
matter tothe soil. It has been objected to cock’s-foot that it rises 
in tufts, and is apt to become coarse. But the objections will ap- 
ply to every grass that is not sown sufficiently thick to occupy with 
plants every spot of the ground, and that is not afterwards suf- 
i ciently stocked to keep the surface in a succession of young 
leaves. It is the practice of thin sowing, and the strong re- 
productive powers of the plant, that occasion it to appear a 
hassocky grass. If one species only is therefore thought pre- 
ferable to several in the Alternate Husbandry, there is scarce] 
a species to be preferred to the Dactylis glomerata. But wit 
respect to an early and certain supply of the most nutritious 
herbage throughout the season, it will be found a vain labour 
to look for it in one species of grass, but only where Nature 
has provided it, in a combination of many. It will likewise be 
found, that the Dactylis glomerata, from its more numerous me- 
rits, should constitute three parts of a mixture of grasses adapt- 
ed for the purposes of the Alternate Husbandry. The differ- 
ent species most proper to combine with cock’s-foot are such as 
possess, in a greater degree, the properties of which this grass 
1s deficient. For this purpose, none appear better fitted than 
the Festuca duriuscula, Festuca pratensis, Poa trivialis, Holcus 
avenaceus, Phleum pratense, Lolium perenne, and white clover, 
which should be in a smaller proportion. A combination thus 
formed, of three parts cock’s-foot, and one part of these species 
just mentioned, will secure the most productive and nutritive 

asture in alternation with grain crops, on soils of the best qua- 
ity ; and even on soils of an inferior nature, under the circum- 
stances of unfavourable seasons, will afford nutritive herbage, 
when otherwise the land would have been comparatively devoid 
of it, if one species of grass only had been employed::” 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

From the 21st September to the end of the year, we had one con- 
tinued tract of wet weather, the intervals of dry never exceeding two 
or three days at atime. Fortunately the wind was high and cold; 
and in these intervals the crop was got secured, or generally so, by 
the beginning of November, with less loss than could possibly have 
been anticipated. Previous to the 21st September, the greater part 
of the Wheat and Barley crop was secured in excellent condition, 
and both proved excellent in quality, and gave a fair number of 
bolls. Our Wheat has been mostly disposed of at from 26s. to 32s. 
per Linlithgow boll; and a great proportion of the Bear and Barley 
at 24s. to 30s. per Aberdeen boll, equal to 6} Winchester bushels. 
The weight has been great, say 18 to 20 stone Dutch, average pro- 
bably full 19 stone Dutch of 174 oz. to the pound, and 16 lib. to the 
stone. At present the sale of every kind of grain is dull, and prices 
a shade lower. 

Our Oats, although not so bulky in the straw as last year, yield 
well, both from the stack and from the mill, and may be estimated 
as exceeding an average crop; but the greater part of them were 
more or less stained by the rains, and a considerable proportion is 
only fit for mealing. Under these circumstances, the price has been, 
as might have been expected, very various, from 13s. for the dampest 
and darkest common, to 22s. for the finest and brightest Potato 
Oats. The stackyards still show a respectable appearance ; and a 
considerable quantity will be spared from the coast in the spring and 
summer months. Oatmeal, for export, brings 14s. to 15s. per boll 
of 140 lib.; in Aberdeen market 14s. 6d. to 17s. 

Potatoes gave a full return in quantity, but were much injured in 
quality, by the continued and excessively wet state of the land. 
From the same cause, it was found impossible to lay down Wheat 
after them; and a greater breadth of Barley and spring Wheat, and 
a less one of winter Wheat, over all the North of Scotland, is the 
consequence. The Wheat laid down in the end of August and be- 
ginning of September looks well; and experience decidedly shows, 
that early sowing is the only thing which will secure a good quality 
of Wheat, and a fair return in this climate. 

Turnips were exceedingly injured by the early storms of wind and 
rain, and have carted much worse off the land than was expected. 
As the usual numbers of Stock were Jaid on, the fields are far clear- 
ed, and scarcity begins to be felt. Stock is consequently carried to 
market in greater numbers than the consumpt (great as it is) can 
freely take off. Prices as yet have been fair, say 45s. to 50s. for 
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good Bullocks per cwt. sinking offals, and 40s. to 43s. for Cows and 
Queys. Sales at these prices at present difficult, and some abate- 
ment has of late been submitted to. 

‘Labourers and artisans have had full employment and good wages, 
and contentment again appears in every countenance. A class of 
a pagers however, among whom the Edinburgh Reviewers are 

eld as infallible oracles, have made the notable discovery, ‘ That 
* low prices and unrestricted import would be highly beneficial to 
the agricultural interest, and that the lower the price, the greater 
* the profit ;’ and that ‘ the very great fall which would take place 
* in the price of labour, would do more than indemnify the agricul- 
‘ turist, and greatly benefit the labourer at the same time’—if so, 
surely the farmer must have been greatly benefited by the prices of 
1820 to 1823! and it is equally clear, that the labourer and manu- 
facturer participated equally in the advantage, for they had provi- 
sions cheap enough ; and when they were fortunate enough to find 
employment, were paid as little for it as their hearts could have de- 
sired! They, to be sure, took rather a strange way of showing their 
gratitude—breaking steam-engines, burning barns and thrashing- 
mills, &c. Such politicians will, however, easily prove this the surest 
sign of contentment; and the radical war, with all its outrages, the 
most convincing proof of national prosperity. The saints of Hudi- 
bras’s day called 

‘ Fire and sword, and desolation, 
A goodly thorough reformation. ’ 

The saints of our times prove it clearly to be the ne plus ultra of hu- 
man happiness ! 

As it is pretty certain that the Government meditate a revision of 
the Corn-laws, let the landed interest look to themselves, and not be 
misled by sophistical reasoning. Extravagantly high prices are not 
their interest, nor do they desire it ; but no one will call the present 
prices extravagant ; and it is presumed they will require better evi- 
dence than the Edinburgh Review, before they believe, that 
‘ the outside foreigners could supply’ would barely amount to one 
million of quarters of Wheat per annum ;—with the experience of 
1818 before them, when upwards of thirteen millions Sterling was 
paid for foreign corn in one year, and that too at the end of a war, 
when the accumulation in foreign ports could not be supposed to be 
80 great as it is now. ; 

' - Butter, cured after the plan recommended and patronized by the 
Association, has brought ‘a high price (from 80s. to 96s. per cwt.),.. 
and much good has resulted from the premiums. The export of this 
article alone this year exceeded 75,000/. in value. From the high 
price’ of Cattle, less beef has been cured ; but both branches only 
require the fostering care of the Association for some “cen longer 
to bring them to some considerable perfection —4th February. 

, _ Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Ax open winter in general has allowed ficld work to go forward ; 
but immense quantities of rain have washed the fields, and root 
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Grasses have made such progress, that in many instances an extra 
furrow will be necessary. 

Prices of Live Stock have improved considerably, and there is a 
better price and demand for Wool ; all which is greatly in favour of 
the farmers, and was indeed very much wanted, in order to prevent 
despondency and ruin. The prices of Barley have been good; but 
there has not, for many years, been much of it cultivated in this dis- 
trict. Wheat sells at rather fair prices, still very moderate. Oats 
are low priced, and Oatmeal. Fed Cattle have sold at fair prices, 
and those of Pork at improving prices. Wages of labour are still 
moderate. 

The laws as to the duties on candles have been found of late so 
disproportionately oppressive, troublesome and unproductive, that it 
is much to be wished, for the comfort of the public and the officers 
of Excise, as well as for the credit of the law itself, that a simulta- 
neous effort were made for a total repeal of them. 

If the idle crowds of young and old persons in all the villages 
could find means of employment and subsistence, it would be a great 
blessing to the community. The Woolstapling Company may cer- 
tainly be the means of giving useful employment to many.—2d Fed. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue intelligence which can be furnished for this quarter is not of 
a very interesting nature. The weather, during the winter months, 
has been wet and tempestuous in the extreme, and consequently un- 
favourable to the important purposes of husbandry. Heavy storms 
of wind and rain followed each other in rapid succession, which have 
saturated the ground, and washed the ploughed land to an excessive 
degree. On account of the almost uninterrupted rains, rivers over- 
flowed their channels to an unprecedented extent; and the damage 
done to the low-lying fields along their banks is greater than can be 
remembered for many years. Many old people affirm, that this has 
been the wettest and most boisterous winter they have ever seen; 
and our public Journals, which have been uniformly filled with ac- 
counts of tempests, shipwrecks and inundations, abundantly attest 
the truth of the affirmation. It may easily be supposed that this 
state of the weather must have been highly injurious to the interests 
both of the grazier and agriculturist. 

Out-lying Cattle of every description could not possibly thrive. 
Their coats, continually drenched with wet, and not having a dry 
bed to lie down upon, while their pasture, bleached by constant de- 
luges of rain, could not afford them wholesome and nourishing food, 
it is not surprising they should have fallen off considerably ; and un- 
less we have a very propitious spring, a great loss, especially of Ewes 
and Lambs, may be justly apprehended. 

Few farm operations could be carried on out of doors, as the 
ground was not in a state either for ploughing or carting manure 
with advantage; and an almost total cessation of field labour took 
place. The farmer's chief business consisted in thrashing out the 
Grain, and keeping a regular supply in the market. Farm work, 
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therefore, is far behind—very far when compared to its forward 
state at this period last year; and dry weather is now anxiously ex- 
pected. Much depends on the spring quarter; and the wet, stor- 
my manner in which February has commenced, tends rather to sad- 
den than cheer our hopes. 

It is now universally allowed that last year’s crop was a good one 
in this county; and Corn of-all kinds yields fully an average return, 
both in the barn and mill. Although the stack-yards are getting 
thin apace, there is no want of Straw; and the moderate price of 
Hay evidently shows that no scarcity of provender is apprehended. 

As might have been expected from the wet and tempestuous na- 
ture of the weather, there is a less breadth of land sown with Wheat 
than usual ; and a greater variety in the appearance of the crop is 
perceptible than in the ordinary run of years. On cold, wet land, 
the plants are not only thin, but have assumed a yellow and sickly 
colour; while on dry soils they retain a good deal of verdure, and 
promise tolerably well. This observation may be extended to the 
young Grasses, in which the variety is still more striking. The va- 
lue of Grain has remained pretty stationary during the greatest part 
of the quarter ; but latterly, markets have shown a disposition rather 
to advance, especially in the article of Oats, which are of general 
consumption. The shambles have, through the winter, been to- 
lerably well supplied; and the supply is likely to increase, as many 
farmers have been induced to feed cattle on Potatoes, of which 
there was a superabundant crop, while the prices which could be 
obtained for that article were so small as not to be adequate to de- 
fray the expenses of its cultivation. Dairy produce of all kinds is 
on the advance, and good Milk Cows bring high prices. Markets 
may be reported as follows. New Wheat per boll, 1/. 10s. 6d. ; 
Oatmeal 15d., and Potatoes 8}d. per peck. Beef from 4d. to 9d., 
Mutton from 6d. to 8d., and Veal from $d. to 11d. per lib. of 24 
ounces.—4th February. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during the quarter has been more variable than it 
had been for a considerable time before winter set in. Fortunately, 
however, we have, in no one instance, been visited with those tre- 
mendous storms and floods, the effects of which have been so ap- 
palling in other countries, and in several places in our own. The 
roofs of our houses have scarcely been disturbed ; and, except once 
or twice, our rivers and streams have not been in full flood. In the 
month of November, there were fifteen days on which there was 
rain. It was heavy in the forenoon of the 2d, in the afternoon of 
the 9th and 10th, and morning of the 11th. It was again heavy in 
the forenoon of the 18th and night of the 20th, and continued, with 
very little intermission, from the morning of the 22d till noon of the 
25th, and returned on the afternoon of the 28th, and morning of the 
20th. There were six days on which we had frost, and at the end 
of the month a sprinkling of snow, which lay till the 6th of Decem- 
ber. On the 9th and 17th, there were snow showers, and on the 
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20th, a continued fall till noon. It snowed all day on the 22d, with 
the wind in the north-east. There were also slight showers on the 
26th and 30th. There were eleven days on which there was less or 
more rain, which fell in greatest quantity on the 6th, the 15th, and 
25th. In the month of January, there have been only eight days on 
which we had rain, and sixteen on which there was very moderate 
frost. The changes from frost to fresh have been rapid and fre- 
quent. Field labour, however, has met with very little interruption, 
except the sowing of Wheat in the month of November. Even in 
our highest situations, the plough was stopped but a few days, ei- 
ther by frost or snow. The flocks were supplied with Hay or Tur- 
nips about three days after the 22d of December. ‘The roads 
throughout the whole county have remained open for travellers and 
carriages of every description. 

Feeding Cattle at the stall have made very fair progress; but, 
owing to the changes of weather, feeding Sheep, especially in ex- 
posed situations, have not advanced so fast as in some former years. 
For the same reason, the Store Flocks, though quite sound as far as 
we have heard, are not in the highest condition. Some of the ear- 
liest sown common Turnips rotted before they could be eaten, but 
not to any great extent. Owing to the quantity of stock laid upon 
Turnips, it is supposed that there may be a scarcity of this species 
of food before the end of the season; consequently they are ad- 
vancing in price. Early sown Wheat is fresh and promising ; but in 
several places the late sown is thin, and the plants not so vigorous 
as in some former years. Black Cattle and Sheep have been pretty 
steady in price during the quarter. At Dunse, on the 17th of No- 
vember, there was a good show of cattle for the season; and though 
the demand was not so quick as in some preceding markets, prices 
did not decline. At Kelso, on the 3!st December, there was a fine 
show of excellent stock, the greater part of which returned unsold. 
Since that time, however, Fat is in ready demand at improved 
prices ; and sales at Kelso Monthly Market, on the 28th, were 
brisk. Stocks reared and fed by the farmer yield a fair return; but 
what was purchased in autumn, to be laid upon Turnips, will leave 
a scanty remuneration to the feeder. Milk Cows for the Edinburgh 
market are on the decline; Calves for rearing bring from 35s. to 
40s. a head, new calved. 

The Grain market has not fluctuated much during the quarter. 
Wheat, Barley, and Mats, were a shade lower in January than in 
the two preceding months. Peas and Beans have been steady. 
Prices may be quoted for the last three months—Wheat, 35s. to 
47s.; Barley, 24s. to 33s.; Oats, 15s. to 223.; Peas, 24s. to SOs. ; 
and Beans, 24s. to 28s. per boll of six Winchester bushels; and 
Oatmeal, 34s. to 38s., and on one or two market days, 40s. per load 
of 16 stones Dutch. Ewe-milk Cheese has sold at 10s. to 12s., and 
Cow ditto at 6s. 8d. per stone ; the best table Butter at 42s. to 50s. 
per firkin ; the Quartern Loaf, 84d., now 9d. ; and Beef and Mut- 
tun, 5d. to Gd. per lib. of 175 02. Notwithstanding the recollection 
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of the times which have so lately gone by, it is said that the farms 
which have been taken during the quarter are at rents calculated 
according to our markets for the last half year, and in some cases on 
still higher rates. 

Favourable, however, as our late sales have been, the proprietor 

of the estate of Marchmont, whose liberality to his numerous tenants 
we have had the pleasure so often to record, has announced an a- 
batement of ten per cent. on the Candlemas rents. His repeated 
acts of generosity to them are not only duly appreciated by his te- 
nants, but they appear in the spirit and activity with which they 
have gone forward in improving the soil since these abatements were 
granted. 
_ Single Farm Servants of both sexes were engaged at our hiring- 
markets on nearly the same terms as last year. Day-labourers, as 
far as we hear, are all employed ; but their wages are not in general 
in proportion to the present rate of provisions. 

There has been still less tar used in salving Sheep in the last year 
than the preceding ; and a greater number have had recourse to to- 
bacco liquor than in the former season. We have heard of an expe- 
riinent having been made with cocoa nut oil and rough turpentine ; 
the result of which shall be noticed in due time. Some even in high 
situations have risked their flocks without any application whatever. 

The Wool-dealers in England feel no kind of alarm at the compe- 
tition about to start by our Scotch Woolstapling Company, and smile 
at the idea of realizing $0 per cent. on their capital, however active 
and faithful their servants may be? Will it not be essential to the 
success of this Company that the Wool be manufactured in Scot- 
land, and for this purpose that the same or another Company should, 
without delay, take the necessary steps to turn the raw material into 
cloth ? 

Were the proprietors of land, and other gentlemen of property in 
the county of Berwick, to unite in making a thorough search for 
coal, it would be of incalculable benefit both to themselves and to 
the inhabitants in general. No such search has ever yet been made ; 
and it is high time that the trial should be made, so as to ascertain 
whether such a treasure has for so many ages lain dormant under 
our feet. The expense, which may stagger an individual of limited 
income, could be no great object to the men of wealth in this opu- 
lent county.—January 31st. 

Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue preceding three months are, of all others in the year, pre- 
cisely those in which fewest matters, interesting to those engaged in 
agriculture, occur. The weather may be tempestuous and stormy, 
or it may be moderate and agreeable, and some temporary advan- 
tage or inconvenience may accrue thereby ; but the produce of the 
season is, usually at least, removed from its influence, and can nei- 
ther derive benefit from heat and light, nor receive injury from wind 
and rain. ‘The character of the crop, also, has been known for some 
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time, and, consequently, the prices of Grain pretty accurately fore- 
seen. In this district, too, the Cattle and Sheep markets of any ex- 
tent-are past, and interest as to them is expended in speculations re- 
specting the prices of the next season. Still, however, brief notice 
may be taken of these things, and of others connected with rural 
economy. But it is useless to expatiate on the weather, which was 
of a sort that forced itself on the observation even of those little oc- 
cupied or interested in field operations; for no one who had the 
common desire to breathe fresh air, could leave his house without 
being feelingly persuaded of the inclemency of the atmosphere. 
Such continued howling winds and heavy drenching rains, have sel- 
dom been experienced, as those which blew and fell in the months 
of November and December. Ours seems to have been the dispen- 
sation allotted to the whole kingdom; for the newspapers teemed 
with accounts of gales and inundations in sundry places, the effects 
of which were more melancholy than any that were recorded here. 
Since January commenced, the weather has considerably abated of 
its violence, though it is still by no means particularly good. 

The Corn crop turns out, upon farther acquaintance, nearly of 
the description given in the last Report. Wheat, probably, is the 
best of the whole, being extremely plentiful in produce, and very 
fair in quality. Though many people think that some specimens of 
heavier grain might have been selected in former good years, than 
can readily be found in last crop, yet this inferiority (if there is real- 
ly any such) is more than compensated by the equality of the sam- 
ples, scarcely one proving much defective. Barley will be fully an 
average—greatly above it in the higher and later districts, where it 
is often a failure; but in the lower country, in some cases, when late 
sown, it fell a sacrifice to drought. Oats were thin on the ground, 
and counted few ricks when brought into the barn-yard, but in qua- 
lity were probably never surpassed, and yield good Meal in abund- 
ance. Corn sells as follows—Wheat at from 7s. to 8s.; Barley from 
4s. 6d. to 4s. 8d.; and Potato-oats from 2s. 8d. to 3s. per Winches- 
ter bushel. 

Fodder, from the open winter, and the absence of snow, is plenti- 
ful; and the full benefit of the Turnip crop has, from the same 
causes, been obtained. 

Autumn sown Wheat is looking fresh and well; but rather Jess 
than usual was sown, as it was found quite impracticable to get wet 
soils seeded in any proper season. 

As there has hitherto been no frost to stop the plough, an unu- 
sually large proportion of land for the ensuing crop has been turned 
over. Farmers now look anxiously for frost, that they may carry 
out to the fields those heaps of dung by which their stables and cat- 
tle sheds are blockaded. 

Though the weather in November and December is not general- 
ly productive of any particular efiects, yet the excessive rains and 
storms last year, in these months, have occasioned serious injury to 
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the mountain stocks of Sheep, which, many of them at least, are 
much reduced in condition ; and store-masters, if the spring is not 
favourable, may find that the rot, which used formerly to destroy 
the flocks of whole districts, but which modern improvements have 
greatly abated, may yet resume its ravages. 

Cattle and Sheep markets have more than maintained their rate 
since the date of last Report, although they were then, as compared 
with the three foregoing years, very materially improved. The num- 
bers of Cattle exposed in Dumfries, after the end of October, are 
indeed small in comparison with those shown through summer and 
autumn; but the sales of those that have been disposed of, as well 
as the accounts from the English markets, completely establish a 
progressive advancement. The prices of Beef and Mutton at Smith- 
field, that capacious devourer of our Galloway oxen, are higher than 
they have been since the winter of 1819-20—with which the York- 
shire and Lancashire Fat markets, the final scenes of our Sheep, en- 
tirely correspond: nor is there any appearance of declension ; but 
rather something of an opposite tendency. 

Wool has also risen in value, and that, contrary to all expectation, 
in the face of the abolition of the duty on the improved foreign ar- 
ticle ; at least there remains, since the 10th December, a tax of a 
Id. per lib. only upon it, instead of 6d., which had been imposed for 
some years back. 

Pork has been, and continues in demand, at a price higher than it 
has brought since the spring of 1819. Perhaps it may have ave- 
raged at Dumfries, during this season, not much less than 6s. 6d. 
per stone of 16 lib.; and it has been sold proportionally at Annan 
and Lockerbie. 

These alterations in the values of agricultural produce will, if they 
hold on, constitute a most agreeable change, both to landlord and 
tenant ; and as the improvement seems to originate in no scarcity, 
but appears to be the result of increased means of consumption a- 
mongst the other classes, we are entitled to look with some confi- 
dence for its permanence. But let not those who have it in their 
power be in any haste to recur to the full payment of rents promis- 
ed, under an idea of the continuance of the war prices, or of those 
of 1819 and 1820. Proprietors may be assured, that the occupiers 
of their lands are so much reduced in the way of finance, that it 
-will require a succession of many good years, and of moderate rents, 
to enable the most industrious tenants to cultivate their farms in a 
proper manner, and to keep them in that fertile condition which is 
in the end the most advantageous for all concerned. 5th Feb. 

Fife Quarterly Report. 

Tne weather, for the last three months, has been remarkable for 
continued gales of high wind, and excessive falls of rain, but has 
passed over almost without snow, of which we as yet have seen none, 
except on the top of the Lomonds and other high grounds, and even 
there it disappeared in a day or two. Agricultural labour has never 
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been retarded by frost above a few days, but the heavy floods of 
rain left the ground too wet for ploughing for a considerable time 
thereafter, though at this date labour goes on briskly, and to good 
purpose. 

The price of Grain gradually improved, till it arrived at what may 
be supposed a rate sufficient to enable the farmer to bear the ex- 
pense of raising it; and it does not appear to get any higher, but 
remains steady, or without any great fluctuation. Farmers are there- 
fore, on the whole, in a more comfortable state than for some years 
past, while prices have not risen beyond what the wages of the la- 
bouring classes are very able to afford. 

Both Wheat and Barley are of good quality, and the quantity 
much superior to last year’s. 

Oats, though good in quality, have not produced the number of 
bolls per acre that was expected. 

Potatoes are generally of the best quality, and in quantity may be 
reckoned an average crop; the price has varied from 5s. to 6s. per 
boll, and a large quantity remains for sale after all that have been 
consumed by cattle. 

Turnips have not this year been so large in size as usual, but may 
be reckoned nearly an average crop. 

The price of Cattle has improved, as well as of Horses; and the 
demand for both is very good, at the same time the markets are am- 
ply supplied. 

The young Wheats had a much better appearance formerly than 
now ; some injury seems to have been sustained from the heavy rains 
and the want of frost. The plants look thinner than they did some 
time ago.— 11th Feb. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during the quarter that has just elapsed, has neither 
been frost nor thaw, rain nor snow, foul nor fair, but a mixture of all 
of these, often alternating in the course of 24 hours. The only cir- 
cumstances by which it has been chiefly distinguished, are violent and 
sudden gales of wind, generally from S.W. The young Wheats, 
Clover, and sown Grasses, have a very lively appearance. Consider- 
able progress has been made in ploughing, in carting and collecting 
manures, and in preparing for the spring seed. As very little altera- 
tion has taken place in the prices of land produce, since the date of 
last Report, it seems needless to enter into them. Only Barley is 
heavy sale, and somewhat depressed, from an apprehension that the 
Ports are, or will soon be, opened for that species of grain. 

We hear of great clamour being raised, and strenuous efforts ex- 
erted, towards the repeal of the existing Corn-bill. It is strange that 
any set of persons should be so unwise, we had almost said so mis- 
chievous, as, from mere speculative notions, to stir the agitation of a 
question which never fails to kindle the angry passions, and 

To stir up brother against brother, 
To claw and curry one another. 
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The present corn.bill has hitherto been, to all intents and purposes, a 
U merely dead letter; and it is only beginning to come into operation. 
If any evils should result from it, there will be sufficient time to sug- 
a gest amendments, or a repeal, after its effects are fully ascertained 
by experience. 

« It is to be hoped that the experience of the past will not be wholly 
hy) thrown away upon us. When Agriculture was miserably depressed, 
ibs and its produce was very far below its natural value, those whe lived 
: by land could not employ their usual quantity of labour, nor purchase 
their accustomed proportion of manufactured goods and colonial pro- 
on’. duce. Of course, there was a very great diminution in the demand ; 
; et for labour, both in agriculture and manufactures, as well as in foreign 
’ : commerce. Numbers of industrious labourers were induced to emi- 

i grate to foreign climes, while many more were thrown upon the par- 
ish, that is, upon the land, the diminished value of whose produce 
was often inadequate to their support. But, in proportion as the 
prices of land produce began to rise, the demand for labour has in- 
creased, both in agriculture and manufactures, while the poor-rates 
have diminished, and wages have increased. When all branches of 
industry are thus in a progressive state of melioration, those who 
would subvert the general harmony, and hazard the public prosperi- 
‘ ty, by rash and ill concocted experiments, appear actuated by insani- 
ty, or something worse. 

Those who have raised the cry about free trade, seem to confine 
this freedom to the trade in Corn. Free trade is very desirable, pro- 
vided this freedom were extended to all its branches without excep- 
tion. If you allow foreign corn free access to your markets, you 
ought also to admit foreign colonial produce, and manufactured goods 
of every kind, to the same indulgence. But all these products of fo- 
reign industry are either positively excluded, or guarded by such 
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ee protecting duties, as amount nearly to an exclusion. If you insist upon 
ah. free access to foreign corn, allow your own cultivators equally free ac- 
} cess to foreign cloth, shoes, stockings, tea, sugar, &c. &c., or you do 
them manifest injustice. Foreign corn might produce a temporary 


cheapness. But after it had driven your ploughs from the field, and 
destroyed your agricultural capitals, it would soon be dealt out to you 
at the starvation price. If ever you come to depend on foreign na- 
tions for your daily bread, may God have mercy upon you, for they 
will have none. In addition to the high prices which their dealers 
will exact, their Governments will lay heavy duties on its exporta- 
tion. To crown the whole, foreign produce being vested in a few 
; hands in your seaport towns, they can easily combine, so as to extort 
, from you the most exorbitant profits. Among your own cultivators, 
such combination is physically impossible. Thus, after you have 
committed suicide, by withdrawing from your own produce all pre- 
ference in your own market, (which the present bill makes too small), 
Wt and have destroyed your own Agriculture, you will find repentance 
if} too late, and altogether unavailing. —4th Fed. 
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Letter from Glasgow, 3d February. 

Tue tempestuous and rainy weather which has prevailed during 
winter, has done considerable injury to the young Wheats, those es- 
pecially in places much exposed to the storm ; but it has retarded the 
operations of the plough much less than might have been expected. 

Since the date of last Report, this market has been more abundant- 
ly supplied with Grain than it has been for some years within the 
same period. This, along with abundant supplies from Ireland, has 
kept our market overstocked, and prices have consequently de- 
clined. 

There is now but a very slender chance of the Ports opening at the 
next quarter, for any description of Grain. What Parliament may 
do with regard to this, in the course of the ensuing Session, is quite 
uncertain. Sanguine expectations, however, are entertained by the 
public, that the Ports will be opened for the importation of foreign 
Corn, under a duty. It may be reasonably doubted, whether such a 
measure would ultimately be of any service to the public ; for if the 
duty be small enough to render the importation of Grain advantage- 
ous to the consumer, it will tend to the discouragement and neglect 
of agriculture; and the consequence of this, in a year of scarcity, 
will be to throw the country on the mercy of foreigners for supplies 
of the first necessaries of life. The Corn-law, which was in force till 
the year 1822, appears to be preferable to any which has been, or 
can be enacted for the purpose of admitting the importation of Grain 
under a duty. : 

Annexed, you have the present state of the Glasgow maiket. 

Present State of the Giasgow Market. 

Wheat, Old British 34s. — 36s. 

New do. 32s. — 35s. . 

Canadien 34s. — 36s.¢ P& boll of 240 lib. 

Irish 80s. — 34s. 
Barley, Scotch -  3$2s.— 34s.| per boll Stirlingshire measure. 

Irish - 80s. — $2s. | per boll of $20 lib. 
Cate, Be > 18% — 19%} ber boll of 264 lib. 
Beans and Peas - 2!s.— 23s. | per boll Stirlingshire measure. 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Durine the last quarter the weather has been extremely variable 
and the changes sudden. In the months of November and Decem- 
ber there was at different times a good deal of frost and snow. Janu- 
ary was generally open weather. This month (February) set in with 
snow and frost, and has since been changeable to alternate thaw and 
frost ; however, the prevailing weather for the last three months has. 
been wet, and often uncommonly squally and boisterous. 

At the date of the last Report, the harvest labour was not finished 
in some parts of this county; and as there was a continuation of wet 
weather, a good deal of the Corn in cold districts has been damag- 
ed ; but as the greater part of the crop was well ripened and harvest- 
ed, there does not appear to be any scarcity of sound grain. 

VOL. XXvI. NO. 101. i 
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Rh Although there has been a good deal of open weather during the 
ae last quarter, farm labour has been very much interrupted by the excess 
+" of wet, and is therefore generally behind, except on very dry soils. 
i: The early sown Wheat has a promising appearance, but owing to 
the wetness of the autumn, there has not been so much of that grain 
en sown as usual. 
aay) The situation and prospects of the farmer are considerably improv- 
ek ed. The prices given last year for Live-stock were good. As there R 
qs are no Cattle markets at present, nothing farther can be said about 4 
Ph prices than for what is required by the butcher, which maintain a fair % 
| price. Straw and Turnips are abundant, and stock in general is in : 
Ay good condition. 
i i s It was apprehended by many that the excess of wet weather would 
1a: have been particularly injurious to Sheep ; but persons who are con- 
ag) cerned in Sheep farming report, that that stock never was more : 
; ; ee healthy. It is said they are not fat, but are in what is considered k 
ie good condition, and are hitherto free from disease. 
s Several new distilleries on a pretty large scale are erecting in dif- 
ferent parts of this county, by those who no doubt contemplate a free 
trade in spirits. ‘Two of them are at Inverness. The distillers, who 
have for some time past been at work, find a ready sale for all the 


FED _ they can produce. If a free trade in spirits throughout the 
ean" nited Kingdom is obtained, it will increase very considerably the 
te consumption of Grain, and insure a fair price to the farmer. Also, 
| fj from the number of competitors that may be expected, and the duty 
a Ei being moderate, spirits of the best quality will, or ought to be, af- 


forded, by the fair dealer, at such a reasonable rate, as to leave no 
inducement to the smuggler to persist in his demoralizing trade. 

The present prices here are as follow : 

Wheat, for which there is a good demand, 29s. to $ls.; Barley 
28s. to 30s. per boll; Potato Oats 22s. to 24s.; Angus Oats 20s. to 
22s.; common Oats 16s. to 20s. per five firlots. Oatmeal 19s. to 21s. 
per boll of 9 stone. Potatoes 9s. to 12s. per boll. Beef 4d. to 6d.; 
Mutton 5d. to 6d. ; Pork 5d. to 6d. per lib. Hay 7d. to 8d. per stone. 
—9th February. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

ExtTRaorDINARY gales of wind, and those not unfrequently ac- 
companied with rain, have been more prevalent this winter than at 
any former period within my recollection ; but with these and some 
other exceptions, the weather has been tolerably favourable to the 
operations of Agriculture. Upon the whole, it may be characterized 
as having been pretty mild and open for the season; but for the most 
part remarkably changeable. The only fall of snow of any con- 
sequence that has yet occurred, was on the Ist December, which in 
some instances blocked up the roads. The frost at that time was very 
keen for about a week. On the 3d current we had a fall of snow, 
which drifted a good deal through the day, and yet made little ap- 
pearance on the ground at night, when it ceased. Since then, par- 
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ticularly on the 4th and 5th, the frost has been most intense, and I 
would not be surprised though we have a pretty severe storm. The 
weatherwise sages of other years gloried, I believe, in weather of this 
sort happening on Candlemas day, which they reckoned a sure omen 
ofan early spring, so that if any confidence could be placed on their 
prediction, our prospects this season are rather flattering than other- 
wise. 

Field labour is pretty well advanced, and should the frost continue 
any time, horses work with many, except driving home Turnips and 
carrying Grain to market, will be at a stand. Stack-yards are far 
from being bulky, but in point of Straw, are generally expected to 
do their own turn, if the weather prove ordinarily favourable. The 
late severe gales have been very tantalizing to the Agriculturists, by 
divesting the stack-yards in many instances of their ‘ winter hap,’ 
blowing stacks off their staddles, and doing much injury to the cot- 
tages. Grain of all sorts yields remarkably well to the straw, and the 
quality is in general equal to an average of years ; and Barley, espe- 
cially, is in most instances particularly fine, but comparatively little 
of it now remains in the hands of the growers. I have heard of very 
little either Bear or Barley weighing below 18 stones, but much of the 
latter above 19, and some cargoes even 20 stone Dutch per Forfarshire 
boll, which is considered a very unusual weight in this quarter. Oats, 
however, give fully a better return per acre, and are, I presume, as 
prolific a crop to their bulk as any ever reaped in the county. Wheat 
seems, by all accounts, a full average, both as to- quantity and 
quality, and so also are the pulse crops. Turnips have hardly realiz- 
ed the expectation formed of them in the early part of the season, 
but may still be reckoned a fair average crop, and, in particular situa- 
tions, an excellent one. Considering the very changeable weather 
they have experienced during the quarter, it is rather surprising that 
there are not more of them rotten. ‘The Wheat braird looks tole- 
rably well, but must have experienced a pretty severe check, in con- 
sequence of the late rapid and extraordinary change from fresh to 
frost. Young Grass improved much in appearance after the crop was 
cut down, and till within these some days, looked quite healthy and 
thriving. 

Fat Cattle have become rather a dull sale of late, and prices are 
from 3d. to about 6d. a stone lower. First-rate Fat still brings about 
7s. per stone, but the current is from sixpence to a shilling less. In 
Lean Stock there are few sales at this season, except among Cows at 
the calving, which, in the early part of the season, generally sell as 
high as Fat, but drop in price as the number offered for sale accumu- 
lates in the market. Turnip-fed Sheep are a very bad concern at 
present, but some are of the notion that the prices of these will im- 
prove as the season advances. In regard to this species of stock, 
feeding is likely to go for little or nothing ; and unless prices ad- 
vance, of which there is very little probability, Cattle will also fal 
far short of yielding a fair remuneration, Good draught Horses are 
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i‘. in request, and sell at much higher rates than they have done for 
: some years past. Grain is again a dull sale, owing to the uncertain- 
5 ty of the ports opening on the 15th current; and only the best sam- 
F ples find purchasers. Wheat 32s. to 33s.; Barley 28s. to 29s. ; Oats 
17s. to 19s.; Oatmeal 17s. to 17s. 6d., and 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per peck 
wt in retail. 
aa | At our last hiring markets, both Ploughmen and Boys wages were 
Wo looking somewhat up; but Women, as usual at our Martinmas mar- 
> kets, were in much less request than for the summer, and not a few 
il of the younger description unfortunately could not find employers. 
6 Good Ploughmen from 6/. to 7/.; boys for assisting with the Cattle 
from 2l. to $/., and women from 2l. to 2/. 10s., all with bed and board. 
All classes at present seem pretty well satisfied with their situation ; 
/ , and now that the farmers again begin to participate in the general 
i Bi) prosperity of the country, improvements in Agriculture have become 
; a much more common topic of conversation.—7th February. : 
Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 4 
4 £ Tue weather, from the commencement of last quarter till about 
| ‘ the 8th of January (with the exception of a few days in the latter 
| 
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end of November), was generally open, with heavy falls of rain, and 
frequently severe gales of wind: and although it cannot be said to be 
a severe winter, yet both cattle and sheep, in exposed situations, 
have suffered considerably. Turnip-fed Sheep have not made that 
improvement which might have been expected; and from the high 
prices they were bought in at, in the fall of the year, they will make 
but a poor return to the feeder. For the last three weeks, the wea- 
ther has been very mild and favourable, and all kinds of agricultural 
labour are in considerable forwardness, except that of driving out 
manure from the farm yard, which has been greatly impeded from 
the want of frost. 

Our Grain markets have been very steady, with the exception of 
some fluctuation about the middle of December, and again about 
the 20th January, when prices gave way a little ; but, upon the whole, 
all kinds of Grain (but particularly Barley) have been at remunerat- 
ing prices for the farmer, where the land was at any thing like mo- 
derate rents. Still there are some existing leases in this county 
fraught with ruin to the tenant. Store Cattle have advanced in price, 
and are at present bought up with avidity for the South country mar- 
kets. Good Horses of every description are in demand at high 
prices, and Wool is still on the advance. In fact, every descrip- 
tion of farm produce is as high as can be expected under a peace 
establishment, and bears some proportion to the rents of land lately 
taken, and the price of labour. 

Early sown Wheats have planted well, and have a healthy appear- 
ance. That which was late, after turnip, has had rather an unfa- 
vourable season, and it is to be feared has sustained some injury. 

1 The agriculture of Galloway is still improving, both in this and 
the neighbouring county of Wigton. Green food is cultivated more 
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and more every year, and when fed off with sheep, tends greatly to 
improve our light soils. 
Present Prices of Grain. 

Wheat, per Winchester bushel of 60lib. - 7s. 6d. to 8s. 

Barley, ditto of 50 lib. . - 4s. 6d. to 5s. 

Potatoe Oats, ditto 40 lib. a - 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 

Oatmeal, per stone of 17} lib. - . 2s. 2d. 

Potatoes, per measure 56 lib. = + - - - ‘7hd.to8d. 
—4tth February. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter months have passed over with very little frost or snow, 
but not without high winds, and much heavy rain. The streams and 
rivers have been often swelled ; and during the last week of Decem- 
ber, they rose to a height unequalled since March 1782. The Clyde 
has injured several of its embankments, and in some places sweeped 
off the soil from the holms and haughs on its borders, and carried off 
one bridge near to Biggar. The land that is in Wheat, and that 
which had been previously ploughed, has been washed where steep, 
and the furrows sanded up where more level. : 

The young Wheats look remarkably well, and in many fields there 
are far too many roots. A smart frost for ten days or so would do 
much good to the clay lands. The Turnips have turned out a valu- 
able crop, and have not been injured by frost; but except in very 
dry land, it is difficult to get them off the ground. 

Muir Sheep have had plenty of food through the winter, but they 
have suffered much from the high winds and heavy rains, which are 
far more injurious to that species of stock than frost, provided their 
food is not buried under deep snow. Horses have advanced, and 
are still rising in price. Cows are also selling at high rates. Oatmeal 
is retailed at Ls. $d. per peck ; Wheat brings from 1/. 12s. to 1/. 14s. 
per boll; Flour from 52s. to 543. per bag, and the quartern loaf is at 
10d.; Cheese is bought from the farmers and dealers at 11s. 3d. per 
stone of 16 lib. and 22} oz. per lib., and sold in retail at 9}d. per lib. 
Butter is retailed at 1s. 4d. per lib.; and Beef and Mutton at from 
8s. to 9s. per stone of the above weight. 

The condition of the farmer continues to improve, and some of 
them are resuming the improvements of their farms with spirit. The 
occupiers of land of inferior quality, so far from abandoning their 
possessions, as some politicians have recommended, are still holding 
by their farms. Such of them as meet with due encouragement from 
their proprietors, are improving their lands with such spirit and suc- 
cess, as will render the ground doubly productive. But those who 
are screwed up to the highest rents, and severely dealt with by their 
Jairds and factors, are allowing their lands to remain in statu quo, 
though they have not abandoned them. If the farmers shall conti- 
nue to be protected, as hitherto, from the unlimited inundation of 
foreign grain, they will soon render millions of acres of inferior land 
doubly productive to what it is at present. But if visionary politi- 
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cians shall succeed in getting foreign grain imported without re- 
straint or on easier terms than at present, the agricultural prospe- 
rity of Britain will soon terminate, and national ruin will inevitably 
follow.—3d Feb. 

East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue two last months of the year were distinguished by a degree 
of boisterousness and wetness rarely experienced in this proverbially 
variable climate ; stormy winds, or heavy rains, almost daily succeed- 
ed each other from every point of the compass. The land, of course, 
wherever the soil was heavy, became too wet for ploughing with ad- 
vantage; and Turnips, on ground with a retentive subsoil, were to 
carry from the midst of perfect puddle. Throughout the month of 
January, however, the weather assumed a more favourable charac- 
ter. Indeed, with the exception of frequent high winds, it was in 
other respects highly favourable, and even genial. On the 27th, 
the thermometer rose to 52°, a degree of mildness seldom experi- 
enced in winter. As may be anticipated, field operations went ra- 
pidly and pleasantly forward. The young Wheat assumed a healthy 
green, and showed the fields every where well covered with plants ; 
while the young Grass, in many cases, appeared fit for feeding sheep. 
But within the last four days, a striking contrast in the temperature 
of the atmosphere has been experienced, as a high north-west wind 
has prevailed, with a degree ot keen frost far beyond any thing felt 
this season. The ploughing every where is completely at a stand, 
and the Wheat and young Grass are as black, and nearly as bare, 
as fields recently under the harrows. Should the present intense 
frost pass away soon, and withort rain, its effects will be beneficial 
in many cases. It will correct the injury done in carting off turnips, 
by which the ground, in most situations, was severely poached and 
soured ; and as all the stubbles, with much of the clover lea, is al- 
ready turned over by the plough, a smoothness and mellowness will 
be easily conferred on the soil; a matter so highly desirable and ne- 
cessary for the welfare of the following crop. 

The Turnip crop, as anticipated in last Report, has stood far less 
eating than the produce of ordinary seasons; even on the best soils 
of the county they have been found miserably deficient; and as a 
necessary consequence, a great many of both Sheep and Cattle have 
been pushed upon the market very indifierently fed, but which have 
had the effect of so far reducing prices, that in numerous instances 
the entire crop may be said to be lost to the farmer. The old pro- 
verb says, that a seen dearth is never felt; yet there is a very gene- 
ral opinion here at present, that before Grass-fed Stock can be 
brought to market, a scarcity of Fat Sheep, at least, must be the 
consequence of the very general deficiency of the Turnips. 

The flocks of several individuals in different parts of the county 
have already begun to drop Lamb. Till within these few days the 
weather was as favourable as possibly could be expected for that in~ 
teresting business, but at present every care is necessary, by placing 
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the tender animals under cover immediately on coming into existence, 
to preserve them from being frozen to death. At the same time, 
there is a fair probability of the owner being amply remunerated for 
such care, so soon as the Lambs are ready for the butcher. 

From the present remunerating price of farm produce, land lets 
readily as it comes into the market. Since harvest, two good farms 
have been advertised, and numerous candidates vere anxious in their 
inquiries after them. Corn rents, regulated by the county fiars, is 
now generally the plan adopted in letting land in all the lower dis- 
tricts of the county. One of these farms alluded to, is understood 
to have let for nearly 24 bolls of Wheat per arable acre, while 
the other is said to have brought very near 3} bolls,—a rent that na- 
turally infers good land, or indeed what is deemed of the first rate 
quality, as being well ca'culated for both Beans and Turnips. A 
maximum is fixed in all cases, but which varies from 38s. to 44s. per 
boll for the Wheat. 

Stack-yards are iauch ebout the size usually seen in the district 
at this time of the year. From the superior quality of the Grain, 
as understood in comparison with that of most other districts, a 
ready demand has existed for all }inds for exportation, both to the 
west country, and also to England; besides Barley is ever in de- 
mand for the distilleries in the county; so that if matters go on 
through the rest of the year, 2s they have dene hitherto, this will 
be one of the best years for the farmers here that. they have en- 
joyed for a long time past. The decision of Parliament relative to 
the opening cf the English market for Scotch whisky, will be an- 
xiously looked for from this quarter, as, besides the extensive works 
already employed in that manufacture, great preparations are still 

carrying on to increase the quantity of spirits maaufactured in the 
county. If a free trade is allowed, with a moderate duty on the 
spirits, the adventage it will produce to Scotch agriculture will go 
far to compensate for a considerable reduction of the rates at which 
foreign corn can be imported, and which, it is said by some, is to 
be attempted during the present Session of Parliament. Wheat 30s. 
to 35s.; Barley 28s. to 30s,; Oats 18s. to 20s. ; and Beans and Peas 
from 18s. to 19s, are the current prices at present.—5th Fed. 

Nairnshire Quarterly Report. 

THE same ungenial weather, mentioned in the last Report, continued 
with little intermission till the end of the year; and the late Grain 
has, as was to be expected, turned out indifferently. 

So much rain has not fallen in this district, in a similar period, 
during the memory of man; and in consequence, the extent of 
Wheat sown is considerably less than usual. Barley will, of course, 
be the more extensively cultivated ; and from the numerous distilleries 
preparing to commence in the neighbouring districts, there is every 
appearance of asteady demand. This Grain, as well as Wheat, has 
advanced in price, the former being now worth 27s. and the latter 
30s. per boll, Oats have remained stationary, and in many instances 
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have mealed but indifferently. Straw will be rather deficient. Po- 
tatoes have suffered from the unusual moisture. Turnips have prov- 
ed @ good crop. 

During the present month the weather has been favourable, and 
field labour is pretty well advanced, considering the previous unfa- 
vourable autumn.—3 1st January. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Loup winds, frequent and heavy rains, prevailed throughout the 
whole of November. December commenced with frost and slight 
showers of snow, which interrupted the operations of ploughing till 
the 10th; from that period till the end of January the weather was 
open, and ploughing met with little interruption. Young Wheat 
for the most part looks fresh and healthy. Frequent slight frosts have 
hitherto prevented Turnips from running to seed. A severe frost 
since the 3d of the present month has given a complete check to ve- 
getation, which was rather forward for the season. Much black frost 
at this period of the season is always hurtful to young Wheat and 
Clover plants, but is favourable, in other respects, to the farmer who 
occupies clay land, as it produces a fine mould, and renders harrow- 
ing an easy process. 

Number of Number of Depth of Mean Tem- 

Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. perature. 
November 17 13 4.65inches. 40°.1 
December 23 8 2.85 38°.1 
January — 21 10 2.10 39°.5 


Total amount of rain 9.60inches. 39°.2 Mean. 
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The mean temperature for the year, ending 31st December, ‘is 
47°.4 higher by 2° than in 1823, and lower by 1° than in 1822. The 
depth of rain amounts only to 23.37 inches, nearly 12 inches less 
than fell in the year 1823, and 4 inches less than usually;falls, on an 
average of seasons, in the neighbourhood of Perth. Comparing this 
with what fell in the Southern counties of England, where something 
more than 53 inches fell within the year, it is not to be wondered 
at, that the Grain in that quarter is much deteriorated, or that fine 
samples of Wheat and Barley with us find a ready market. 

Farm labour of every description is far advanced: Thrashing also 
seems, by the diminished bulk in many barn-yards, to be in a for- 
ward state. 

Since the commencement of the quarter, prices of Grain have been 
very unsteady. It has been all along easy to dispose of superior 
samples,—inferior Grain has been hardly saleable ; at present specu- 
lation is nearly at a stand. The probability that the ports will soon 
open for Barley, and that the Corn-laws will undergo a revision or 
be totally repealed during the present Stssion of Parliament, renders 
speculators extremely cautious. We sincerely hope, for the good of 
the community, that landed proprietors will not sleep at their posts, 
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and allow what is termed the ‘ monied interests,’ to steal a march. 
If moderate prices be a desirable thing, the present rise in the 
price of Grain at the port of Dantzic in expectation of want in Eng- 
land, may convince the most superficial observer that fair encourage- 
ment to our home agriculture is more likely to obtain that end, than 
any dependence on the caprice of foreigners, where popular opinion 
has but little influence in directing the measures of those who rule. 
The attempt to raise the price of foreign Corn by our faithful and 
subsidized Prussian ally, when we were in extreme want, should never 
be forgotten. Good Wheat brings about 32s.; Barley has fallen to 
about 27s. ; Oats bring from 16s. to 19s.; Beans and Peas from 16s. 
to 18s. per boll; price of Oatmeal 1s. 3d. per peck.—5th Feb. 
Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

There is no season in our recollection which has been so extreme- 
ly broken, tempestuous, wet, and windy, as the three last months of 
1824. Although the harvest had commenced at an earlier period 
than usual, and a considerable part of the crop was secured before 
the 18th of September, when the weather broke, yet it was the 20th 
of November before the last of the crop was stacked, and much of it 
was put in, in a very bad state. Many fields of wet land could not 
be got sown with Wheat, and even dry fields were in many instances 
sown when the land was as wet as mortar. January was, on the 
whole, a good month,—open, fresh, and blustering, but in general dry, 
so that ploughing has been pretty well forwarded, and some fields 
sown with Wheat in good order ; but still there is not near the usual 
breadth of that grain sown. The few days which have elapsed of 
February, have been a constant storm from the W.N.W., of high 
wind, with rain, or heavy showers of snow and drift. The season 
having been particularly adapted for converting Straw into manure, 
it happened fortunately that the generality of farmers had a large 
residue of Straw from the former year’s bulky crop, which enabled 
them to keep their Cattle tolerably comfortable. Turnips have not 
been a full crop; they are yet quite sound; with the exception of 
last month, the weather has been such as to preclude Stock which 
are eating them from making much improvement. 

The Corn crops yield well in thrashing, but Oats are complained 
of in mealing. Wheat has sold during the quarter at from 25s. to 
80s. per boll; Barley about the same; Oatmeal from 18s. to 21s. 
Much inconvenience has been felt in getting Corn sent to market, 
from the stormy season preventing vessels going to sea. 

The Sheep-farmers report more favourably of the state of their 
flocks than might have been expected after so severe a season. As 
their walk, however, must have been principally limited to the win- 
ter grounds, which, of course, will be ate bare, a favourable spring is 
much to be. desired for their safety. 

There has been a considerable increase in small distilleries this 
season, a circumstance in various respects highly conducive to the 
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interest and respectability of the county. What pleasure dees it af- 
ford to see a legal business prosecuted to advantage, at once benefit- 
ing the individuals concerned and the revenue of the country, and 
affording to farmers a market for their Barley, with those from whom 
they may reasonably expect payment, in place of having to deal with 
men who are liable, from their profession, to be ruined by the law, 
and, although disposed, are frequently disabled from implementing 
their engagements! It is earnestly hoped that Government will 
meet with that efficient support from the local authorities, which it is 
their true interest to give, in putting an end to the miserable demo- 
ralizing trade of smuggling, and that we shall see a trade which is 
sound and salutary encouraged and protected, and a stop put to one 
which is delusive and ruinous to those who are so unfortunate as to 
engage in it. 

Many Farms are in the market to let, and do not readily find 
tenants. The reason is obvious. Rents, in most cases, during bad 
times, continued to be exacted greatly beyond what could be paid 
from the produce of the lands. In this manner the capital of the te- 
nants was absorbed, consequently many are now disabled from tak- 
ing farms, and the numer of competitors, of course, is greatly dimi- 
nished. The late considerable advance in the value of Corn and 
Cattle is much in favour of proprietors who occupy their own lands ; 
but, as they seldom derive the greatest benefit from tneir estates in 
this way, it is doubtful if, in many cases, as much will be realized as 
was exacted from tenants in much worse times. Landlords, how- 
ever, by keeping exact accounts, will be enabled to judge what is 
the true value of their Jends, and those who have not thought so hi- 
therto, will learn, from experience, that it is not the worst way to live 
and let live. No landlord can be comfortable and happy unless his 
tenants are in a state of prosperity. We are happy to understand 
that a new road-bill for Ross-shire is in contemplation, as the exist- 
ing act has long been the cause of discontent. Liberal principles in 
this measure are said to be intended towards the tenantry. We 
therefore hail it as an auspicious circumstance, indicative of sound 
policy. Flattering professions and compliments to farmers for their 
exertions as improvers, are relished by some; but every one will be 
pleased with substantial benefits. —5th February. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report, 

The conclusion of the year formed a striking contrast to every 
other part of it, the beginning being open and mild, the spring dry 
and cold, the summer warm, and the autumnal months propitious. 
The weather being entirely changed before the beginning of this 

uarter to continued rains and high winds, a series of both have uni- 
Seutlhy prevailed, and not a few hurricanes, closing with snow and 
sharp frost. The commencement of December changed the scene a 
little, the earth was well covered with snow, and the sky cloud- 
less. The thermometer, on the 5th ult. stood at 17° ; several sleety 
days followed ; we had fresh showery weather from the 11th till the 
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18th ; much snow fell after the 20th, covering our mountains pretty 
deeply ; on the 25th a thaw wind blew fresh, driving a heavy rain, 
and the melted snow and rain together swelled the Tweed and its 
tributary streams to an unprecedented flood, carrying away part of 
the turnips, and, what is of more consequence, injuring not a little 
the adjacent soil. The following day we had fierce blasts of snow, 
and on the 27th the flood returned with unabated fury, spreading its 
ruinous effects still farther. Genial weather set in on the 4th instant, 
and continued for ten days ; but it is now more variable. 

The mountain sheep have suffered severely by the wet stormy 
weather, which has continued (with the exception of not more than 
two weeks) for four months, particularly those upon wet pas- 
tures. Much depends upon the weather in March; but if that month 
is not favourable, there will be a loss of hogs, and sheep in general 
will be much reduced in habit. Few of the breeding-farmers in the 
south of Scotland have been much benefited by the rise of the price 
of Lean Stock in autumn ; most of their casts were sold for the Eng- 
lish market before the rise took place. 

The crop of Turnip has not been so abundant as was anticipated ; 
in many instances they have been insufficient for the Stock put upon 
them, which has caused a glut in the Fat market, and a decline of 
price ; the feeders in general will be poorly paid. 

It is reported that the demand for Wool is brisk, and prices a 
shade better ; the late depression in the price of that commodity has 
been severely felt, both by the landholders and tenants. Those 
Gentlemen who propose to establish a Wool Stapling Company 
in the south of Scotland, merit the thanks of their country. It is 
not presumed that we wish to be rivals to our neighbours in York- 
shire, but only to have a share of the business to employ our own po- 
pulation. 

Grain is paying the farmer much better than Stock. The low 
district of this county raises Oats and Barley nothing inferior to any 
in the south of Scotland ; but being distant from markets, our prices 
are a shade lower than the top prices in the Lothians.—2d February. 





ENGLAND. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 


The wetness of the season, in the months of November and De- 
cember, prevented the usual breadth of winter corn from being sown; 
and also retarded the progress which would otherwise bave been 
made in winter fallowing. As we have had very little frost during 
the winter quarter, the Turnip crop upon the ground is in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. In the month of November 6.42 inches of 
rain fell; in December 8.21; in January 2.54, making a total of 
17.17 inches. On the 20th of December, one inch and a fraction fell ; 
and on the night of the 21st, and the morning of the 22nd, we had 
two inches more, which occasioned a very high flood, and consider- 
able damage to weirs, roads, and bridges. 
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A great number of tenants are about to quit their farms at Candle- 
mas, which is the usual time of quitting in this county. These 
changes are chiefly owing to the heavy losses sustained by the ex- 
action of higher rents than can be afforded ; but which losses have 
im many instances been much diminished by the high prices obtained 
at public sales for Farming Stock, (Horses in particular), Corn in the 
sheaf, Hay, and Implements of Husbandry. 

The prices of Grain may be stated at present as follows :—Wheat 
8s. per bushel; Barley 4s. 5d.; and Oats 3s. 8d.; Pork, moderate 
weights 6s. per stone; and the price of choice stall-fed cattle 6s. per 
stone, sinking offal. The price of agricultural labour is much the 
same as at this time last year. Operative cotton weavers are in full 
employment, without any turn-outs having occurred ; but their clear 
earnings, with moderate industry, cannot be stated at more than 7s. 
per week, their usual earnings since 1821. We think nothing would 
remedy the low earnings of operative cotton weavers so effectually 
as free trade, and the total repeal of our Corn laws, which have alike 
insidiously betrayed the tenant and injured the commerce and manu- 
factures of the country. 

Tile draining continues with great spirit ; so much so, that at the 
new works which commenced at Langrig last summer, the stock on 
hand, about 100,000, were totally sold off, in the month of Novem- 
ber, in the course of a single fortnight, to the great disappointment 
of many farmers and land-owners in the neighbourhood. 

We cannot forbear noticing the astonishing and highly judicious 
improvements, which have of late years been made upon the Earl of 
Lonsdale’s farm in the immediate vicinity of Whitehaven, under the 
able superintendance and direction of Joseph Benn Esq. his lord- 
ship’s agent in that district. The extent of this farm is about 1000 
acres, the chief object of which is the providing of hay and litter for 
an establishment of nearly 300 horses employed in the coal mines, 
on the railways above ground, and in agricultural purposes. 700 
acres of grass, all of the first rate quality, are cut annually for hay ; 
and upwards of 100 head of horned cattle, are stall-fed upon that 
portion of it which has been indifferently secured, for which from 30 
to 40 acres of Swedish Turnips are also provided. The crop of 
1824 is superior to any thing of the kind we have ever seen, aver- 
aging nearly $3 tons per acre of bulbs, tops and tails cut off. In ad- 
dition to the stall-fed stock, about 80 head of store cattle, chiefly of 
the Galloway breed, are wintered upon the worst hay, a few Swedish 
Turnips, and the winter run of the mowing ground, from which a 
large draught of Highland cattle is sold off towards the close of au- 
tumn ; and thus completing the economical management of what ap- 
pears to us to be one of the best arranged, and most profitably con- 
ducted farming establishments we have ever seen; certainly, not 
remarkable for show, but for the complete attainment of its object, 
the simplicity and economy .of its arrangements, and the neatness 
and correctness of its execution, according to the best rules of hus- 
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bandry. We need only add, that not many years ago upwards of 
2400. worth. of hay was usually required every year for this establish- 
ment; and now, though the feeding and store cattle are greatly in- 
creased, yet the farm produces an adequate supply of hay, and even 
to spare. Mr Benn’s views of farming are simple and to the point. 
Invest a new capital in land gradually and judiciously, says he, and 
its annual worth will rise in value accordingly, and mutually benefit 
both landlord and tenant. It is equally gratifying to reflect that this 
grand principle is acted upon and sanctioned by the noble Earl 
whose agent he is.—January 31st. 
Quarterly Report from Yorkshire. 

Tue weather throughout November, and the greater part of De- 
cember, like that of October, continued extremely wet—almost a con- 
stant succession of storms and floods. Wheat sowing was of course 
much interrupted; however, a great deal of that which is above 
ground looks very well, and generally better than might have been 
expected from the season. From about Christmas to the middle of 
January, we had brisk drying winds without frosts, so that the roads 
for near a fortnight were as ciean as they ever were during the sum- 
mer months. In the course of these three weeks, a great deal of 
Wheat was sown, with the ground in a more favourable state than it 
had ever been since Michaelmas. A good deal still remains to sow 
in the clay districts ; but as the Talavera variety is found to answer 
as well sown at the end of March as at any earlier time, there is not 
much fear but the full breadth will be sown. Since the middle of Ja- 
nuary, the quantity of rain that has fallen has been very moderate, 
with a few slight frosts, barely sufficient to crust over a quiet pond, 
and some days that would be called beautiful in April. But yester- 
day, the weather changed its mild character for the decided aspect of 
winter. Some showers of snow in the afternoon and evening were 
succeeded by a sharp frost in the night, which still continues; the 
thermometer this evening about sunset standing at 28°. 

Early in the season the Turnip crop was expected to be above an 
average one ; and at that time they might have been bought by the 
week at 3d. a head for hogs. But they have turned out to be very 
deficient in bulk, and are expected before the spring to be very 
scarce. They are said now, in the Turnip districts, to be selling at 
9d. per week for the same description of sheep for which they might, 
in the early part of the season, have been bought for 3d. 

The Corn markets are at present in a stagnant state, from a gene- 
ral feeling which has somehow got abroad, that it is the intention of 
Ministers, early in the present session, to introduce.some serious al- 
teration in the present Corn Jaws. But it is to be hoped that this 
feeling is only built on the feelings of some speculators, or specula- 
tive theorists. For surely, at a time like this, when every class of 
society is satisfied and prosperous, Ministers must be wiser than to 
risk that prosperity—and even the quiet and peace of the country— 
for the sake of a favourite experiment. But a few days will most 
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probably decide whether there is any foundation for the anxiety at 
present felt on the subject or not. 

Wheat is now selling from 60s. to 70s.; Oats 20s. to 25s.; Beans 
38s. to 42s. ; and Peas 36s. to 50s. per quarter. Beef and Mutton 
6d. per pound. These are the prices in the agricultural, or produ- 
cing parts of this large county. In the manufacturing or consum- 
ing districts, the prices are of course generally so much higher as 
to pay for the transfer of the surplus produce from the other dis- 
tricts. Labourers are generally in full employment, at from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. per day.— Fed. 4th. 

Liverpool Market. 

Tuesday, Feb. 1.—The heavy arrivals of Grain since Tuesday last 
exceeding considerably the demand, but few sales of Wheat or Oats 
were effected throughout the week past, although the former was at 
a decline of 3d. per bushel, and the latter 1d. per 45 libs. Every 
other article in the trade partook in the depression, and might have 
been purchased below the prices of this day se’ennight. The market 
of this day was very indifferently attended, and even at the decline 
noted but few sales were made. 

WHEAT, per 70 libs. OATS, per 465 libs. FLOUR, per 280 libs. 

Ss DP. Ss. D. Ss D Ss. D. Ss D. Ss. De 
English - 9 0210 &3| English - 3 4a 3 10} English - 48 Oa54 O 
Scoth - 9 Oa10 S|Scotch - 3 4a 5 10} Irish, per 
Welch - 9 Oal0 3| Welch - 3 4a 510] 280 libs. 46 Oa52 O 
Irish - 8 6a 9 10} Irish - 5 4a 310| OATMEAL, 240 libs. 
BARLEY, per 60 libs. BEANS, per qr. English - 52 0a55 O 
English - 5 10a 6 2] English - 47 Oa52 0} Scotch - 50 0a55 
Scotch - 5 4a 5 10|Scotch - 44 Oa46 O/| Irish - - 26 Oa52 
Welch - 5 4a 5 10| Irish - - 44 0246 O| INDIAN CORN, per 
Irish - 4 8a 5 O} Dutch - 44 Oa46 O} quarter 44 Oa 46 
MALT per PEASE, per qr. RAPESEED, per 

nine gal. 8 6210 O}| Boiling - 54 Oa 56 last Ol, Os. 


Oo 
Grey - - 58 Oa46 O 


Imported into Liverpool from the 26th to the 31st January 1825, 
inclusive :—Wheat 13,119; Barley 1,130; Oats 20,612; Malt 676; 
Beans 248 ; and Pease 14 quarters. Flour 4,033 sacks, per 280 libs. 
Oatmeal 4,137 packs, per 240 libs. 


Corn Exchange, Mark- Lane. 

Quantitias and prices of British Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 

this market, during the week ended Saturday, January 29. 
L 8& De 8 D. 
Wheat - - 6,728 quarters, for 24,000 4 1 Average, 71 4 
Barley - - 5,396 9,957 11 36 10 
Oats - - 11,715 15,536 6 26 6 
Rye - - 5 9 5 37 0 
Beans - 2,599 5,652 3 6 43 5 
Pease - 1,285 2,709 7 42 2 
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PREMIUMS 
OFFERED BY 


THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 


IN 1825. 





HIGHLAND Society HALt, 
Epinburcu, February 2, 1825. 
Toe HIGHLAND SOCIETY or SCOTLAND does here- 
by advertise, that the under-mentioned PREMIUMS are to 
be given by the Society in the year 1825, &Xc. 


ESSAYS AND REPORTS. 


1. NATURE AND QUALITY OF SOILS, AS INDICATED BY PLANTS. 


A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, on the indications to be form- 
ed regarding the Nature and Qualities of Soils and Subsoils, ac- 
cording to the Plants spontaneously growing upon them, having 
regard to elevation, exposure, climate, &c. and on the Plants 
which prevail in particular soils, according as they have been a 
longer or shorter time in tillage. 

It is necessary that the Plants shall be distinguished both by the 
Linnzan and vulgar names; or, if these are unknown to the writ- 
er, that specimens of the dried Plants shall be lodged with the Se- 
cretary, along with the Essay. 

2. IMPROVING GRASS LANDS. 

A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Practical Essay on the Improvement 
of Pasture and Grass Lands, by top-dressing and otherwise. 

3. HARVESTING CORN AND HAY. 

A Piece of Plate of ‘Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, founded on actual experi- 
ments, on the proper time for Cutting down and Harvesting, 
more especially in late seasons, the several sorts of Grain and 
Hay Crops, particularly Oats, Barley, and Bigg; and Hay from 
clover and rye grass. 
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Competitors must specify the varieties of the several sorts of grain 
on which the experiments have been made, the situation in re- 
gard to exposure, elevation, and other circumstances ; advert- 
ing to the state of maturity of the plants, as indicated by any 
obvious property or appearance, as hardness of the grain, co- 
lour of the straw, &c. and will report accurately the relative 
produce in meal, of parcels in the various stages of maturity at 
which the experiments have been made, transmitting samples of 
each in the straw, marked and numbered as relative to the Es- 
say: In the case of Barley or Bigg, it is desirable that the grain 
should be measured and weighed, and its value in malting ascer- 
tained, if this can be conveniently done. 


4. BREED OF STOCK. 


A Piece of Plate, of Thirty Guineas value, will be given for 
the best and approved Essay, on, “ Whether the Breed of Live 
Stock, connected with agriculture, be susceptible of the greatest 
improvement from the qualities conspicuous in the male or from 
those conspicuous in the female parent ?” 


A satisfactory view must be given of what are the different pro- 
perties inherited from either parent in structure or disposition, 
along with any other observations tending to illustrate the sub- 
ject. 


5. DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 


The Society’s Gold Medal will be given for the best and ap- 
proved Report of Experiments for ascertaining ‘* What is the 
degree of thermometrical Temperature at which Butter from 
Cream can be obtained in the greatest quantity, and of the best 
quality ?” 


6. CULTURE OF CLOVER AND RYE GRASS. 


A Piece of Plate of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay, founded on Experiment, on 
the best modes of cultivating Red and White Clover and Per- 
ennial Rye Grass, for Hay and Pasture, with a statement of 
observations and facts pos: Sn to show the extent of the falling 
off in these crops since they were first cultivated on the same 
soils, the causes of this evil, and the best remedies for it. 


7. EXPERIMENTS IN IRRIGATION. 


A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Report of Experiments in Irrigation, 
actually made in Scotland, after Ist February 1824, and pre- 
vious to the 15th May 1827. The details of the experiments 
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to be certified by at least two Members of the Society resident 
in the vicinity. 


8. SEASONING TIMBER. 


A Piece of Plate, of Twenty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for a Practical Account, which shall be satisfactory to the So- 
ciety, of the best modes of Seasoning and Preparing for use 
the different kinds of Timber, the growth of Great Britain, 
particularly Oak, Ash, Elm, Beech, Plane, Larch, and the 
other varieties of Pine. 


It is left to the discretion of the Essayists to give some account of 
the comparative advantages of cutting the trees at different sea- 
sons of the year, of barking them before they are cut, or allow- 
ing the bark to remain—of keeping the logs entire or sawing 
them up—of exposing the wood, whether sawed or not, to the air, 
to artificial heat, steam, or to river or moss water—or charging 
it with solutions of lime, alum, tan-bark, potash, tar, salt, or 
other mixtures. Also, whether any advantage will be derived, 
where the wood is to be charged with such substances, by ex- 
hausting the air from close troughs in which the wood may be 
placed, and then applying the liquors, and by what. contrivances 
that could be done at a moderate expense; also what effect these 
or other modes of treating wood would have in preventing dry 
rot and worms, and rendering the wood less combustible. The 
Essayists will advert to the expense of the process recommended. 


9. PRESENT STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


A Piece of Plate, of Fifty Sovereigns value, will be given 
for the best and approved Essay on the Present State of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, Agricultural, Manufactur- 
ing, and Commercial; the progress and influence of those 
changes at present affecting their condition, and the means of 
deriving from these changes, for the benefit of the population 
at large, the greatest portion of good, and rendering such: as 
have an unfavourable tendency, productive of the least possible 
degree of evil. 


CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION FOR ESSAYS. 


The Essays and Reports on subjects 1, 2, 3, 4 & 5, must be 
lodged with the Secretary, at the Society’s Hall, on or before 
the 10th November next 1825; those on subjects 6th, 7th, and 
8th on or before 10th November 1827; and the Essay on sub- 
ject Mh, by 10th November 4828. 


In all Essays, Reports, and Communications, it is expected that, 
VOL. XXVI. NO. 101. G 
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when facts not generally known are stated, they are to be au- 
thenticated by proper references ; and that in all cases of re- 
ports and experiments, the expense shall be specially adverted to. 
The Essays must be written in a fair and legible hand ; and the 
Society would likewise recommend that one page of the folio 
may be left blank, for any observations which may occur to 
Members of the Society on perusal. 

A sealed note, containing the author’s name, and inscribed on the 
back with the motto or device of his essay or communication, 
must be lodged therewith; and when the motto or device on 
the essay or sealed note is neglected, such essay will not be al- 
lowed to compete for any premium. 

None of the sealed notes, except those which bear the distinguish- 
ing motto or device of essays found entitled to the whole, or a 
part of the premium advertised, will be opened ; and the So- 
ciety is to be at liberty to publish the essays, or extracts from 
them, for which the premium, or any part of it, shall be ad- 
judged ; and such essays as are not found entitled to any pre- 
mium, will, with the sealed notes, be returned to the authors 
when called for. 

Finally, upon application from the gainers of these premiums, the 
Society, in such cases as the Directors may see proper, will al- 
low them to be paid in money. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
For the purpose of introducin 


ga better knowledge of Farm 
and Friendly Society Book-kee ng and of leading to their 
a 


more general understanding and adoption in practice in Scot- 
land, the following premiums are offered to be awarded in 1827. 


l. FARM BOOK-KEEPING. 


To the Parochial Schoolmaster who shall present the best 
and approved specimen of Farm Book-keeping, exhibiting the 
whole transactions of a farm for one crop or year, or a rotation, 
with the profit and loss thereon; and a balance-sheet of the af- 
fairs carried forward,—A Piece of Plate of Ten Sovereigns va- 
lue, or that sum in money. 

And to his Scholar in that branch, reported to be the most 
meritorious as after mentioned—The Society’s Silver Medal. 


2. FRIENDLY SOCIETY BOOK-KEEPING. 


To the Schoolmaster, whether parochial or otherwise, who 
shall present the best and approved specimen of Book-keeping 
for a Friendly Society, exhibiting the whole transactions of the 
Society for one or more years, and a balance-sheet of its affairs, 
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at the conclusion of the year or period carried forward, showing 
how far it is or is not capable of fulfilling its engagements to the 
members ;* and in particular, exhibiting the age of each mem- 
ber yearly; the age at death, and the age of each member at 
the period of receiving sick-money—A Piece of Plate of Ten 
Sovereigns value; or that sum in money. 

And to his Scholar in that branch, reported to be the most 
meritorious as after mentioned—The Society’s Silver Medal. 


CONDITIONS. 


The specimens may exhibit the transactions of a real or supposed 
Farm or Society, as the candiddte may incline; but they must be 
accompanied by a certificate, signed by two or more persons who 
were present at the examination, one of whom at least must be a 
member of this Society, attesting, 

1st, That the system of Farm or Friendly Society Book-keeping 
(as the case may be) of which the specimen is transmitted, was 
then, or had been taught, in the School of the master compet- 
ing, and for how long. ; 

2dly, That the proficiency of the pupils in the branch of instruc- 
tion for which the Master claims the Premium, had formed part 
of the exhibition at the public examination of the School ; and, 

Sdly, The Certificate will state the ndme and designation of the 
Scholar wlio, at such public examination of the School, was 
found to have made most progress in the knowledge of the ge- 
neral principles and practice of Farm or Friendly Society Book- 
keeping. 

The Schoolmasters competing shall lodge specimens and certifi- 
cates with the Secretary of this Society; on or before 10th No- 
vember 1827. The specimens, to which premiums are award- 
ed, will be retained as the property of the Society. 


EXPERIMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
CLASS I. 
PURIFYING SALT. 


To the person who, between and the Ist November 1826, 
shall purify in the most effectual manner, and bring to sale in 
Scotland, the purest Salt, of any of the varieties comprehend- 
ed under the general names of British Salt, made from sea-wa- 
ter, Cheshire or Liverpool Salt, and foreign Bay Salt, the quan- 
tity not being under Twenty Tons. The purified salt to con- 


* See on this point the Highland Society’s Transactions, Vol. VI. 
pp. 339-341, or Report on Friendly Societies, pp. 67-69. 
G2 
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tain, in a thousand parts, not less than 992 parts of pure mu- 
riate of soda, and consequently not more than 8 parts of im- 
pure matter—A Premium of ‘Thirty Sovereigns, or a Piece of 
Plate of that value. 


Competitors must lodge specimens of the salt purified, not less 
than a bushel or 56 lib., on or before 10th November 1826, for 
the purpose of being analyzed under the instructions of the So- 
ciety, accompanied by a copy of the invoice, or account sales 
of the salt so purified. There must also be transmitted, a state- 
ment, verified by affidavit that the whole quantity is equal to 
the specimen transmitted to the Society, and detailing, in a sa- 
tisfactory manner, the quality of the salt employed in the pro- 
cess of purification, and time required for it; and if sold, the 
price and the name of the purchaser, the quantity purified, and 
any other particulars that may be deemed useful or interesting. 

It has been ascertained, that the existence of magnesia and lime 
in salt diminishes or impairs its antiseptic quality, besides com- 
municating a bitter taste to the article salted, and that it has 
been owing to the attention bestowed bythe Dutch, in freeing 
their salt from these impurities, that. they excel in the curing 
of provisions. Competitors will find two papers published in 
Volumes II. and IV. of the Society’s Transactions, in re- 
gard to purifying salt ; they may also have in view the mode by 
pressure or trituration, practised by Dr Coventry, as well as 
the process recommended by the Earl of Dundonald, 


CLASS Il. 
WASTE LANDS. 


1. DRAINING MOSS AND BOG LAND. 


First District.—The Parishes of Bonhill and Kilmaronock, 
in Dumbartonshire, and Drymen and Killearn in Stirling- 
shire. 

Seconp District.—The Districts of Morven, Ardnamurchan, 
Sunart, Ardgower, Moidart, Arisaig, and Morar, in the 
Shires of Argyll and Inverness. 


To the person in the first district who shall, between 1st Oc- 
tober 1824 and Ist October 1826, have executed, in an effec- 
tual manner, the greatest extent, not less than 500 roods (183 
feet each rood) of drain, in moss or bog lands, with a view to 
the amelioration of the climate, as be as to the improvement 
of the soil—A_ Piece of Plate, of Twenty Sovereigns value. 

For the next greatest extent as aforesaid, not less than 300 
roods—A Piece of Plate, of Ten Sovereigns value. 
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To the person in the second district who shall, between 1st 
March 1825 and Ist October 1827, execute the greatest extent, 
not less than 500 roods as aforesaid—A Piece of Plate, of Twen- 
ty Sovereigns value. 

For the next greatest extent in the second district as afore- 
said, not less than 300 roods—A Piece of Plate, of Ten Sove- 
reigns value. 


Competitors will observe, that these Premiums being offered 
chiefly with a view to the amelioration of the climate, the So- 
ciety understands them to apply, not to hill and pasture 
grounds, which may be improved by surface or sheep drains, 
but to those tracts of flow moss and bog lands usually situated 
at a lower level, and frequently with nearly a flat surface :— 
and that, to entitle a proprietor to either of the Premiums, in 
preference to a tenant, he must have drained double the extent 
of the tenant. 

It is required that the ground shall be drained so as to be effec- 
tually cleared of stagnant water and superabundant moisture, 
and, in as far as circumstances will admit, rendered fit for plant- 
ing, raising grain, or producing useful herbage for the pastur- 
age of cattle and sheep. 

Certificates in favour of competitors, specifying the above parti- 
culars, to be subscribed by two Members of the Society, who 
shall have seen the state of the ground previous to, and at the 
conclusion of, the operations, accompanied with a particular ac- 
count, verified by affidavit, respecting the extent of the drains 
executed ; the state of the ground previous to, and at different 
stages and conclusion of, the operations; the mode in which 
the same were executed ; with any other circumstance connect- 
ed with the subject, of which it may appear material that the 
Society should be informed. Certificates for the Ist district 
must be transmitted to the Secretary on or before 10th Novem- 
ber 1826; and for the 2d district, on or before 10th Novem- 
ber 1827. 


2, RECLAIMING LAND FROM DRIFT-SAND. 
County of Moray. 

To the person in the county of Moray who, between the Ist 
February 1828 and the Ist June 1824, shall have reclaimed 
and brought into useful permanent pasture the greatest extent 
(not less than 30 Scots acres) of Drift or Blowing Sand, pre- 
viously in a barren and unproductive state, and which shall be 
found to exhibit a proper compacted sward, with the appear- 
ance of permanency in summer and autumn 1825—The So- 
ciety’s Gold Medal, or a Piece of Plate of the same value. 

Detailed Reports, specifying the various particulars described in 
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the Society's List of-Premiums for 1823 and 1824, and certified 
as therein directed, to be transmitted to the Secretary on or 
before 10th December 1825. 


3. IMPROVING WASTE LANDS, * 


In the Tract of Country between Stonehaven and Aberdeen, in- 
cluded within the Parishes of Banchory-Devinick, Nigg, 
Maryculter, and that part of Fetteresso lying to the north- 
east of the Burn of Cowie. 

To the tenant in this district who, between the Ist day of 
March 1825 and the Ist November 1826, shall have brought 
into arable culture the greatest extent of land not hitherto im- 
proved or in cultivation, not less than three Scots acres, and 
raised a corn crop, or a turnip or potato crop, thereon—Ten 
Sovereigns. 

For the second greatest extent as aforesaid, not less than two 
Scots acres—Six Sovereigns. 

For the third greatest extent, not less than one Scots acre— 
Four Sovereigns. 

Certificates of the improvements must be subscribed by two Mem- 
bers of the Society, and must specify the extent of ground im- 
proved, with the situation and quality before, and condition af- 
ter, the improvement, with the quantity, quality, and descrip- 
tion of the white or green crop raised thereon. Certificates to 
be transmitted to the Secretary by 10th November 1826. 
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CLASS III. 
CROPS AND CULTURE. 


I. RAISING GREEN CROPS. 

1, RAISING TURNIPS, AND CLOVER AND RYE GRASS, IN THE 
FOLLOWING PARISHES OF THE COUNTIES OF STIRLING, 
DUMBARTON, AND PERTH, VIZ. :— 

Fintry, Balfron, Killearn, Campsie, Strathblane, Drymen, 

Buchanan, Kilmaronock, Bonhill, Aberfoyle, and Port. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in this district, who, on 
a farm not exceeding L.15 Sterling of yearly rent, shall have 
the greatest extent (not less than one Scots acre) of his arable 
land under a Turnip crop, three times hoed, in the year 1825 
—Three Sovereigns, — 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in this district, renting 
lands above L.15 and under L.40 Sterling of yearly rent, who 
shall have the greatest extent (not less than hres Scots acres) 
of his arable land under a crop of Turnips, three times hoed, 
in 1825—Five Sovereigns. ~ 
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To the actual farmer, being a tenant in this district, renting 
lands from L.40 to L.100 Sterling, who shall have the greatest 
e xtent (not less than four Scots acres) under a crop of Turnips, 
three times hoed, in 1825—Seven Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in this district, renting 
lands not exceeding L.15 Sterling yearly, who shall have had 
the greatest extent (not less than one Scots acre) of his 
arable land well cleaned, and properly sown down with Red 
Clover and Rye Grass in 1824, which land shall have been 
carefully protected from cattle, sheep, &c. after the —- 
were sown, and the crop made into hay in 1825, for the first 
year’s cutting—Three Sovereigns, 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in this district, renting 
lands above L.15 and under L.40 yearly, who shall have had 
the greatest extent (not less than three Scots acres) of his ara~ 
ble land sown down with Red Clover and Rye Grass in 1824, 
as aforesaid, and the crop made into hay in 1825, for the first 
year’s cutting—Five Sovereigns. 

To the actual farmer, being a tenant in this district, renting 
lands from L.40 to L.100 Sterling, who shall have had the 
greatest extent (not less than four Scots acres) of his arable 
land sown down with Clover and Rye Grass in 1824 as afore- 
said, and the crop made into hay in 1825, for the first year’s 
cutting—Seven Sovereigns. 


Certificates as to the Premiums for Turnips and Sown Grasses are 
to be subscribed by two Members of the Society, or by one 
Member, along with a Justice of Peace, and must specify the 
various particulars above noticed, with any other circumstances 
relative to the mode of cultivation which may appear material. 
The certificates must also specify the amount of rent paid by 
the tenant; and, in the event of the whole, or a part of such 
rent, being payable in grain, the same is to be converted into 
money at the fiar prices of the counties for the preceding year ; 
and must farther state, that the land under Turnips had been 
properly manured. An opinion or estimate is also expected to 
be given of the probable produce per acre of the Turnips and 
Sown Grasses respectively. By Actual Farmer, is meant a per- 
son who makes his livelihood principally by farming as a stated 
and ordinary occupation. Certificates to be transmitted to the 
Secretary by the 10th December 1825. 

If several tenants are joined in a farm, and compete for the Pre- 
miums, the ground on which they compete must be in one 
field, and not in detached portions; and no more than five te- 
nants shall be allowed to compete jointly, whatever their rent 
may be. 
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II, FEEDING OFF TURNIPS BY SHEEP. 


The Society being of opinion that the practice which obtains 
in some districts in England, and of the south of Scotland, of 
feeding off turnips on the ground by sheep, may be advantage- 
ously introduced into other districts, and in certain soils and 
situations, offers the following premiums, viz.:— 

To the farmer in the shires of Nairn, Moray, and Lower 
District of Banff adjoining, who shall, in the year 1825, grow 
the greatest extent of Turnips, properly managed, not under 
20 Scots acres, and of which at least one half shall be eat off on 
the ground by sheep, in the winter and spring of 1825-6—Ten 
Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value. 

To the farmer in said district who shall grow and feed off 


the next greatest extent, as aforesaid, the whole field not being 
under 10 acres— Five Sovereigns, 


Should a portion only of the field be reserved to be fed off by 
sheep, in this case each alternate drill at least shall be thus re- 
served, so as the benefit of this mode of feeding, arising from 
the treading and manure of stock so fed, may be equally distri- 
buted over the whole field. 

Competitors will transmit to the Secretary of the Society, on or 
before 10th November 1826, an affidavit, specifying the extent 
of ground under turnips, the kind or kinds raised, the propor- 
tion fed off by sheep, and within what period; description cf 
sheep so fed, and whether they were the claimant's own stock, 
or were sent for feeding by another, and, in the last case, the 
price obtained per acre will be stated ; the affidavit to be accom- 
panied by the certificate of two Members of this Society, in sup- 
port of the matters therein detailed. 


III. COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF DRILL 
AND BROADCAST HUSBANDRY. 


A Piece of Plate, of Fifteen Sovereigns value, will be given 
tothe person in Scotland who shall report to the Society the 
best and satisfactory experiments of the comparative advantages 
of the Drill and Broadcast Systems of cultivating Grain Crops. 


The experiments on the two systems to be made, if possible, in 
the same fields, on land of the same qualities, in portions not 
under two acres each, and the whole breadth devoted to the 
experiments not to be less than eight acres. The management 
in preparing the ground for the several experiments to be ex- 
actly the same, and the crop to be reaped and thrashed out as 
much as possible under the same circumstances ; the produce 
to be exactly measured and weighed, and the bulk of straw as- 

certained. The reporter will advert to the distance of the drills, 
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the soil, subsoil, and exposure of the field, with any other cir- 
cumstances that may be demed material. It is desirable also, 
that experiments should be made on a part of the field diilled 
after that system known in East Lothian by the name of “ Rib- 
bing ;” and as considerable difference of opinion seems still to 
exist upon the subject on which the premium is offered, the 
Society hope to receive communications from various quarters, 
so that a question so interesting may be determined and set at 
rest. The reports to be lodged at the Society’s Hall, by 3lst 
March 1827, accompanied by certificates by two Members of 
the Society, in support of the several matters therein detailed. 


IV. WEDGE-DRAINING IN CLAY OR CARSE 
SOILS. 


To the Proprietor or Tenant, in Scotland, who shall, between 
the Ist of September 1824 and 10th November 1826, have ex- 
cuted on his property or farm the greatest extent of Wedge 
Drains in clay or carse soils, at his own expense, not under 
1200 roods—Twenty Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that 
value. 

To the person who shall have executed the next greatest ex- 
tent, not under 800 roods— Ten Sovereigns. 


It is required that the drains shall not be less than three feet deep, 
from the surface of the soil to the bottom of the drain, and be suf- 
ficiently covered, so as to leave an empty space below the co- 
vering from five to six inches deep, three inches wide at top and 
two at bottom ; and the whole work to be executed in a proper 
and effectual manner. 

Competitors must transmit to the Secretary, on or before 20th No- 
vember 1826, certificates by two Members of the Society, who 
shall have inspected the drains during the progress and at the 
conclusion of the work, specifying the dimensions of the drains, and 
the distance of thesame from each other—the nature of the soiland 
subsoil—the expense and effects of the operation, and any other 
circumstances they may think material. The certificates to be 
accompanied by the affidavits of the competitors, that the whole 
drains have been executed under the regulations and according 
to the dimensions above specified. The drains to be measured 
by the Scots chain of 74 feet, or by the rood of 18} feet ; and to 
entitle a Proprietor to either of the premiums in preference to a 
tenant, he must have drained double the extent of the tenant. 

Intending competitors will find a paper in the 6th volume of the 
Society’s Transactions lately published, explaining the mode 
practised in Stirlingshire, where wedge-draining has been exe- 
cuted to a considerable extent with great advantage. 
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V. MANURES. 


To the person in Scotland, who, under the Regulations, and 
within the period specified in the Society’s Lists of Premiums 
for 1823 and 1824, shall have made and reported to the Society, 
by the Ist of March next, the most satisfactory experiments in 
raising Turnips with any Manure, not farm-yard dung, by it~ 
self or in compost—A Piece of Plate of Fifteen Guineas value. 


VI. SAVING CLOVER-SEED. 


To the person in Scotland who, either in the year 1823 or 
1824, shall haye saved the greatest quantity of Red Clover- 
Seed, not being less than 2 cwt.—A Piece of Plate of Twenty 
Guineas value; and, 

To the person in Scotland who shall have saved the next 
greatest quantity, not less than 1 cwt.—Ten Guineas. 

Competitors will transmit to the Secretary a sample of the seed 

saved, not less than one pound, on or before the Ist April 1825, 
with a detailed report of the various particulars specified in the 
Society’s List of Premiums for the year 1824, and certified by 
two Members of the Society, as therein directed. 


VII. PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 


The Highland Society, finding that Premiums to Plough- 
men for improvement in ploughing are now very generally given 
over the country, by the resident Gentlemen and Local Agri- 
cultural Societies, has in the mean time discontinued them; but 
being desirous of encouraging improvement in this branch of 
husbandry, the Society, under the conditions prescribed by for- 
mer advertisements, will give its Silver Medal tothe Ploughmen 
found to be the best at such competitions, upon a report of one 
or more Members of this Society, who may have attended them, 


CLASS IV. 
PASTURES. 
PREMIUMS FOR MAKING SHEEP-DRAINS IN THE FOLLOWING 
DISTRICTS. 

1. The County of Inverness. 

2. The Counties of Ross and Cromarty. 

To the tenant in the county of Inverness, who shall, between 
1st February 1824 and 10th November 1825, have made the 
greatest number of roods (not less than 6000, of 18} feet each 
rood), of sheep-drains on his farm, at his own expense—Fifteen 
Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value, in his option, 
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To the tenant in the counties of Ross and Cromarty, who, 
between Ist February 1824, and 10th November 1825, shall 
have made the greatest number of roods, not less than as afore- 
said—Fifteen Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value. 
Competitors must transmit to the Secretary, on or before the 20th 

November 1825, certificates by two Members of the Society, 
specifying from their own knowledge, the number of roods so 
made, and within what period. The certificates to be accompanied 
with an account of the state of the ground previous to the improve- 
ment, together with a precise description of the mode in which it 
was effected. 


CLASS V. 
i LIVE STOCK. 
I. BLACK CATTLE.—BREEDING STOCK. 


PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF BLACK. CATTLE IN 
THE, FOLLOWING DISTRICTS. 


1. The District of Cowal, Argyleshire. 

2. The District of Kintyre, Argyleshire. 

$. The Western District of Ross-shire. 

4. The following Districts in Inverness-shire, §c. viz.—From the 
Jerry of Ballachulish on the west, to the march of Letterfin- 
lay with Glengarry on the east, including both sides of Loch- 
Lochy, both sides of Loch Arkeg, Lochiel until it reaches 
Glenfinnan, the whole of Glenspean and Glenroy as far as 
the Badenoch march, on both sides, and also including the 
District of Ardgower, in the County of Argyle. 

5. Morayshire. 

6. The Lower District of Banffshire, consisting of the following 
parishes, viz.—Alva, Banff, Bellie, Botriphney, Cullen, 
Deskford, Gamrie, Forglen, Forgue, Fordyce, Marnoch, 
Keith, Ituthven, Rothiemay, and Ordequhill, and also the 
parish of King Edward in Aberdeenshire. 

7. The Districts of Annandale and Eskdale, Dumfriesshire. 

8. Renfrewshire. 

9. Those parts of the Counties of Stirling, Dumbarton, and La- 
nark, comprehended in the parishes of Cumbernauld, Kirk- 
intulloch, Kilsyth, Denny, Old and New Monkland, the 
Barony, Cadder, Baldeynock, Campsie, Fintry, Falkirk, 
Larbert, and Dunipace. 

10. The Upper and Middle Wards of Lanarkshire. 

11. The Western and Kirkcaldy Districts of Fifeshire. 

- For the best Bull, from two to seven years old, dona fide the 
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property and in possession of any tenant in cach of the four dis- 

tricts first above described, and kept on his farm within the 

district, from the first day of June to the day of competition— 

Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best Bull, from two to seven years old, bona 
Jide the property and in possession of any tenant in each of the 
said four districts, and kept on his farm within the district, for 
the aforesaid period—Five Sovereigns. 

For the best Bull, of the age above specified, bona fide the 
property, and in possession of any proprietor or tenant in each 
of the districts, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, kept on his farm 
within the district from the Ist day of June to the day of com- 
petition—Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best Bull, from two to seven years old, in 
each of the districts Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, the property of any 
proprietor or tenant, kept on his farm as aforesaid—Five Sove- 
reigns. 

For the best Quey, of two years old, the property of, and 
bred by, any tenant in each of the eleven districts above men- 
tioned— Five Sovereigns. 

For the second best Quey, of two years old, the property of, 
and bred by, any tenant in each of the nine districts first iv 
mentioned—Three Sovereigns. 

For the best aged Cow in each of the districts Nos. 10. and 
11. (Lanark and Fife), bona fide the property, and in the pos- 
session of any tenant within the district for at least four months 
before the competition—Eight Sovereigns. 

The Premiums in the 2d and 4th Districts are limited to the West 
Highland breed of cattle; in the 7th to the Galloway polled 
breed ; and in the 11th to the Fife breed. 

The following Members of this Society (as Members only, 
or their Factors in their absence can be named) are hereby ap- 
pointed Judges for the several districts, in the order above men- 
tioned :— 

For tue First District—The Earl of Dunmore; General La- 
mont of Lamont; Kirkman Finlay, Esq. of Castle Toward; 
Robert Maclachlan, Esq. of Maclachlan; John Campbell, Esq. 
of South Hall; Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Drumsynie ; James 
Lamont, Esq. of Knockdow; Alexander Lamont, Esq. younger 
of Knockdow ; Robert Nutter Campbell, Esq. at Orchard Park ; 
and James Lamont, Esq.; three a quorum—Mr Finlay of Castle 
Toward, in his absence Mr Lamont younger of Knockdow, to be 
Convener. 

For rue Seconp Distaict—The Duke of Argyle; Lord John 
Campbell; Sir Charles Macdonald Lockhart, Bart.; General 

Campbell of Kintarbet ; Colonel Macalister of Barr; John Camp- 
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bell, Esq. of Stonefield ; Walter Campbell, Esq. of Carradale ; 
John Campbell, Esq. of Saddell ; Angus Macalister, Esq. of Bal- 
nakeil; Captain Stewart of Glenbuckie; William Macdonald, 
Esq. of Balishare; John Stewart, Esq. younger of Glenbuckie ; 
Dr Maclarty ; D. S. Galbreath, Esq. of Machrihanish ; Captain 
Hugh Stevenson ; George Macneale, Esq. of Ugadale; Donald 
Macmillan, Esq. of Lephenstrath; Captain Maceachern of Oat- 
field; and any other Members in the district; four a quorum— 
Captain Stewart of Glenbuckie to be Convener. 

For THE Tuirp District—Sir James W. Mackenzie, Bart, M.P.; 
Sir George Mackenzie, Bart.; Sir Hugh Innes, Bart. M. P.; J. 
C. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. of Seaforth; J. H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
of Cromarty; F. A. Mackenzie, Esq. younger of Gairloch ; Dun- 
can Davidson, Esq. younger of Tullich; Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 
of Kilcoy; Alexander Fraser, Esq. of Inchcoulter; Hugh Mun- 
ro, Esq. of Teaninich; J. F. Mackenzie, Esq. of Allangrange ; 
Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. of Inverinate; John Gillanders, Esq. of 
Hayfield; William Mackenzie, Esq. of Muirtown; and any other 
Members in the district ; four a qaorum— Mr Mackenzie, younger 
of Gairloch, in his absence Mr Gillanders of Hayfield, Convener. 

For tHe Fourtu Districr—Sir Ewan Cameron, Bart.; Donald 
Cameron, Esq. of Lochiel; Alex. Maclean, Esq. of Ardgour ; 
Duncan Cameron, Esq. younger of Fassfern; J. H. Maclean, Esq. 
younger of Ardgour; Robert Flyter, Esq. Sheriff-substitute at 
Fort-William; Captain John Macdonell, Killechonate; James 
Greig, Esq. at Tullich; and any other members in the district ; 
three a quorum—Mr Cameron, younger of Fassfern, in his ab- 
sence, Mr Flyter to be Convener. 

For tHe Firtu Districr—The Duke of Gordon, the Marquis of 
Huntly, the Earl of Moray, the Earl of Fife, the Honourable 
Colonel Grant of Grant, Sir George Abercrombie, Bart.; Sir 
Archibald Dunbar, Bart.; Sir W. Gordon Cuming, Bart. ; Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart.; Sir John Leslie, Bart.; Alexander 
Brodie, Esq. of Brodie; Lewis Dunbar Brodie, Esq. of Burgie : 
C. L. Cuming, Esq. of Roseile; R. Wharton Duff, Esq. of Or- 
ton; John Brander, Esq. of Pitgaveny; Charles Grant, Esq. of 
Elchies ; William Young, Esq. of Burghead; Peter Brown, Esq. 
of Linkwood ; five a quorum—Sir Archibald Dunbar, in his ab- 
sence Mr Young, to be Convener. 

For tue Sixty District—The Duke of Gordon, the Marquis 
of Huntly, the Earl of Fife, the Hon. Col. Grant of Grant, 
the Hon. General Duff, Sir James Gordon, Bart.; Sir Geo. A- 
bercromby, Bart.; Sir Robert Turing, Bart.; R. Abercromby, 
Esq. younger of Birkenbog; G. Macpherson Grant, Esq. of Bal- 
lindalloch, M. P.; D. Macdowall Grant, Esq. of Arndilly; H. L. 
Lumsden, Esq. of Auchindoir ; Colonel Gordon of Park; Garden 
Duff, Esq. of Hatton; Colonel G. G. Robinson; Capt. Grant, 
Durn; John Menzies, Esq., Gordon Castle; John Fraser, Esq. 
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Callen House; the Rev. L. Moyes of Forglen; Joh Stronach, 
Esq. of Muiryfold; and any other Members in the district ; five 
a quorum—Colonel Gordon of Park, in his absence Colonel Ro- 
binson, Banff, and Mr Fraser, Cullen House, or either of them, 

_ to be Convener. 

For tHe Seventn District—The Marquis of Queensberry; Sir 
John Heron Maxwell, Bart.; General Dirom of Mount- Annan ; 
John J. Hope Johnstone, Esq. of Annandale ; John Douglas, Esq. 
of Lockerbie ; Lieutenant-Colonel J. Carruthers of Denbie; Co- 

. lonel Douglas of Glencroft; Major Hart of Castlemilk ; George 
Scott Elliot, Esq. of Larriston ; James Crichton, Esq. of Friars- 
carse; Dr Rogerson of Duncruib; William Graham, Esq. of 
Mossknow ; Richard Graham, Esq. of Blaatwood ; Thomas Crich- 
ton, Esq ; the Rev. Dr Singer ; James Bell, Esq. of Woodhouselees ; 
William Stewart, Esq. of Hillside ; John Bell, Esq. of Dunnabie ; 
Thomas Baittie, Esq. younger of Cruive ; William Curle, Esq. of 
Eastfield ; A. H. Borthwick, Esq, of Hopesrigg ; William John- 
ston, Esq. of Holemeadow ; Thomas Johnstone, Esq. of Under- 
wood; and any other Members resident in the district, five a quo- 
rum—General Dirom, in his absence Dr Singer and James Bell, 
Esq. or either of them, to be Convener. 

For tue E1icatu District—The Earl of Glasgow, Viscount Kel- 
burne, Lord Blantyre ; Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Sir John Max- 
well, and Sir W. Milliken Napier, Baronets; Archibald Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Blythswood, M. P.; John Maxwell, Esq. younger of 
Pollock, M.P.; Archibald Speirs, Esq. of Elderslie ; Ludovic 
Houston, Esq. of Johnstone; John Shaw Stewart, Esq.; Wm. 
Mure, Esq. of Caldwell ; Major Harvie of Castlesemple ; William 
Napier, Esq. of Blackstone ; James Smith, Esq. of Jordanhill; Ro- 
bert Stewart, Esq. of Stewarthall ; and any other Members in the 
district, three a quorum—Mr Campbell of Blythswood, Convener. 

For tHe Nintu District—Admiral the Hon. C. Elphinstone 
Fleeming of Biggar and Cumbernauld; Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone, Sir Gilbert Stirling, and Sir Samuel Stirling, Baronets ; 
Charles Stirling, Esq. of Kenmore ; A. G. Stirling of Craigbar- 
net; Colonel Campbell of Possil ; Peter Speirs, Esq. of Culcruich ; 
J. L. Kincaid, Esq. younger of Kincaid ; Mark Sprott, Esq. of 
Garnkirk ; John Cross Buchannan, Esq. of Auchintoshan ; George 
Miller, Esq. of Frankfield; John Graham, Esq. younger of Bal- 
lagan; John Carfrae, Esq. of Glenbog; John James Davidson, 
Esq. of Colzium ; and any other Members in the district, four a 
quorum—The Hon. Admiral Fleeming, in his absence Mr Kincaid, 
younger of Kincaid, to be Convener. 

For tHE Tentu District—The Duke of Hamilton, Lord Arch. 
Hamilton, M. P., Lord Belhaven, Lord Douglas, the Hon. Ar- 
chibald Douglas, the Hon. C. Douglas, General Sir J. Stewart, 
Bart.; Sir C. Macdonald Lockhart, Bart.; Sir Henry Stewart, 
Bart. ; Colonel Elliott Lockhart, M. P.; Walter Campbell, Esq. 
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of Islay, M.P.; Henry Monteith, Esq. M.P.; George Cran- 
stoun, Esq. of Corehouse; Archibald Hamilton, Esq. of Dalzell; 
John Dickson, Esq. of Culter; Daniel Vere, Esq. of Stonebyres ; 
George M. Nisbett, Esq. of Cairnhill; Robert G. Baillie, Esq. 
of Culterallers; Alexander Chancellor, Esq. of Shieldhill; Mi- 
chael Carmichael, Esq. younger of Eastend ; Robert Brown, Esq. 
Hamilton ; and any other Members residing in the district, five a 
quorum—General Sir James Stewart, in his absence Norman 
Lockhart, Esq. to be Convener. 

For THE Eveventu District—The Earl of Moray, the Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, the Earl of Rosslyn, the Honourable John 
Stewart, Lieut.-General Sir John Oswald, G. C. B.; Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir Philip H. Durham, K.C. B.; Capt. Wemyss of Wemyss, 
M. P.; R. Ferguson, Esq. of Raith; John Boswell, Esq. of Bal- 
muto ; Colonel Oswald at Dunnikier; James Hunt, Esq. of Pit- 
tencrief; and any other Members resident in the district—James 
Stewart, Esq. of Dunearn, Convener—four a quorum. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


1. The Convener, with the approbation of a quorum of the Judges 
for conducting the competitions in the nine first mentioned districts, 
are respectively authorized, in such cases as they shall see proper, to 
divide the two premiums allowed for Bulls into three Premiums, in 
such proportions as they shall approve, the first Premium for Bulls 
not being less than Eight Sovereigns ; and, in like manner, to divide 
the sums allowed for Queys into three Premiums, fixing their amount. 
The Conveners, with the like concurrence, are authorized to divide 
the Premium allowed for the best Bull, Cow, and Quey, respective- 
ly, in the 10th and 11th districts, so as to award two-thirds to the 
best, and one-third to the second best of each class, if they see fit. 

2. At the several Cattle Competitions above mentioned, it shall 
be in the power of the Judges who attend, to withhold the Premi- 
ums in any case where it shall appear to them that the cattle pro- 
duced are of such an inferior kind as to render it inexpedient to a- 
ward Premiums to their owners. 

$.. The times, and also the places of competition, with the excep- 
tion after mentioned, are to be fixed by the Conveners, with the 
advice of at least a quorum of their respective Committees ; and the 
competitions are to take place between the Ist day of August, and 
the Ist of November next. 

4. The Convener of each Committee will give timely notice to the 
other Judges of the district of the place and days of competition ; 
and will be particularly careful that the same be intimated at the se- 
veral parish church doors within the district for at least two succes- 
sive Sundays previous to the campetition. 

5. As these Premiums were given in several of the above-mention- 
ed districts in 1824, and some of them also in 1823, it is to be ob- 
served, that the Society does not admit a Bull which has gained the 
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first premium in a former year, to be produced in competition this 
year in the same district. Buta Bull which has gained the second 
premium may be allowed to compete for the first premium, either in 
the district in which he was formerly produced, or in another dis- 
trict. 

6. No member of the Committee showing Stock of his own at the 
competition, shall act as a Judge, nor shall Factors, when they are 
Members of the Society, and are named Judges, or when acting as 
such in the absence of proprietors, compete for premiums in the dis- 
trict in which they are Judges, in those districts and classes in which 
proprietors are excluded from competition. In all cases, itis ex- 
pected that the Bulls for which premiums are obtained shall not be 
limited to serve the stock of the owner. The same person not to ob- 
tain more than one of the premiums for Bulls, or more than one of 
the premiums for Queys, in one year, in the districts in which first 
and second premiums are given. 

7. In order to entitle the competitors to their respective premiums, 
aregular report, signed by the Convener and at least a majority of 
the Judges who attend the competition, must be transmitted by the 
Conveners, so as to be received by the Secretary on or before the 
10th of December next ; and which report must specify the ages of 
the Bulls, Cows, and Queys preferred ; the length of time the bulls 
have been in possession of the competitors ; and with respect to the 
Queys, that they were bred by the competitors, and were their pro- 
perty on the day of competition, the number of Bulls and Queys re- 
spectively produced thereat ; the names and designations of the per- 
sons to whom the premiums have been adjudged; amount of premi- 
ums voted to each ; and, in general, that all the rules of competition 
fixed by the Society, as above mentioned, have been strictly observ- 
ed; and, in particular, that the previous intimations to the Judges, and 
advertisements at the chnrch doors, were regularly made as required. 
In case all the Judges who may have attended, shall not have sub- 
scribed the report, the Convener will mention the cause which may 
have prevented their doing so. 

Farther, it is to be distinctly understood, that in no instance does 
any claim lie against the Society for expenses attending a show of 
Stock, beyond the amount of the premiums offered. 

With reference to the competition for the 2d and 4th districts, 
the report must specify that thé Bulls and Queys preferred were 
of the West Highland breéd ; in the 7th district, that the cattle 
were of the Galloway breed ; in the 10th, that the cattle were 
of the true Ayrshire breed ; and in the 11th, of the Fife breed. 

Fort- William is fixed as the place of competition for the fourth 
district, and Corncairn for the 6th distr:ct. 
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II. SHEEP AND WOOL. 


1. PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF SHEEP IN THE 
FOLLOWING DISTRICTS. 


1. The Districts of Carse of Gowrie and Strathmore, comprehend- 

ing the following parishes in the Counties of Perth and For- 
Jar : viz. Kinfauns, St Madoes, Errol, Kilspindie, Kinnaird, 
Abernyte, Inchture, Long forgan, Lundie and Foulis Caputh, 
Cluny, Kinloch, Lethindy, St Martins, Cargill, Collace, Cu- 
par Angus, Airly, Kirriemuir, Glenisla, Cortachy, Blair- 
gowrie, Rattray, Alyth, Bendochy, Meikle; Liff, Dundee, 

Auchterhouse, Mains, Tealing, Murroes, Ruthven, Glammis, | 
Essie and Nevy, Newtyle and Kettins. 
2. The Moulinearn and Blairgowrie Districts of Perthshire, 
Jrom the Boat of Tummel to the Burn of Frenich on the 
south side of the Tummel, and all the Country of Athole a- 
hove the Boat of Tummei on the north side, comprehending 
Glenorchy and Glengarry, and also including Strathardle on 
both sides of the River Ardle, above the Bridge of Callie, as 
well as Glenshee, and both sides of the Black Water down to 
the Bridge of Callie. 

8. The Districts of Badenoch and Rothiemurchus in Inverness- 
shire. 

4. The County of Sutherland, including the Parishes of Latheron, 
Reay, and Halkirk, lying contiguous thereto, in the County 
of Caithness. 

For the best Pen of three Short-wool Ewes, the property of 
any tenant within the first district, and which shall be certified 
to have been at least one year in his possession—Ten Sove- 
reigns. , 

For the second best Pen, the property of any tenant in the 
district; and kept in his possession as aforesaid—Tive Sove- 


reigns. 

For the best Pen of Long-wool Ewes, under the like condi- 
tions as to property, possession, and number—Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best Pen as aforesaid—Five Sovereigns. 

For the best Tup for improving the breed of Sheep of the 
Short-wool kind, the ee of any proprietor or tenant in 


the first district, and which shall be certified to have been at 
least three months in his possession—A Gold Medal, or Piece 
of Plate of Ten Sovereigns value. 

For the best Tup for improving the breed of Sheep of the 
Long-wool kind, under the conditions specified in the preced- 
ing article—A Gold Medal, or Piece of Plate of Ten Sove- 
reigns value. 

VOL. XxvI. NO. 101, H 
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For the best Pen of Gimmers or Ewes of the Black-faced 
breed, the property of any tenant within the second and third 
districts, and which shall be certified at a competition to be 
held at Pitlochry in the secand, and at Kingussie in the third, 
to have been at least one year in his possession, and to have 
been, during that year, grazed on the same kind of pasture with 
the remainder of the flock of the like age—Ten Sovereigns. 

The Pen to consist of Eighteen Ewes, from 16 to 20 months 

old. 

For the second best Pen, as aforesaid—Seven Sovereigns. 

For the third best Pen, as aforesaid—Three Sovereigns. 

For the best Pen of Fifteen two-year old Cheviot Ewes, the 
property of any grazier within the fourth district, and which 
shall be certified at a competition, to be held at Golspie in Au- 
gust or September 1825, to have been at least one year in his 
possession—Ten Sovereigns, 

For the second best Pen, certified as aforesaid—Five Sove- 


reigns. 

For the best Pen of Fifteen Cheviot Gimmers, or one-year 
olds, the property of any grazier within the said district, and 
which shall be certified at the said competition to have been at 
least one year in his possession—Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best Pen, as aforesaid—Five Sovereigns. 

The following Members of this Society are appointed Judges 
for awarding the Sheep Premiums, viz. 

For THe Frrst District—The Earl of Airly, Lord Gray, the 
Hon. John Gray, the Hon. Douglas Gordon Halyburton, the 
Hon. D. Ogilvie of Clova, Colonel Paterson of Castlehuntly, 
John Lee Allan, Esq. of Errol ; Lieutenant-Colonel James Allen 
of Inchmartin ; Wm. Macpherson, Esq. of Blairgowrie; Lieut.- 
Colonel Chalmers of Glenericht; Adam Drummond, Esq. of 
Megginch ; William Macdonald, Esq. of St Martins; John Ri- 
chardson, ~~ of Pitfour; P. Murray Thriepland, Esq. younger 
of Fingask ; Lawrence Craigie, Esq. of Glendoick ; Adam Fer- 
guson, Esq. of Woodhill; Andrew Murray, Esq. of Murrays- 
hall; David Anderson Blair, Esq. of Inchyra; James Mellis 
Nairne, Esq. of Dunsinane; James Wright, Esq. of Lawton ; 
James Webster, Esq. of Balruddery; Patrick Kinnear, Esq. 
younger of Lochton ; Charles Hunter, Esq. younger of Seaside ; 
William Trotter, Esq. of Ballendean; James Hunter, Esq. of 
Templehall ; John Patullo, Esq. of Longhaugh ; and any other 
Members in the district, five a quorum—The Hon. D. Gordon 
Halyburton, in his absence Mr Ferguson of Woodhill, to be 
Convener. 

For tHe Seconp District—The Duke of Athole, Lord Glen- 
lyon, Sir John Hay, Bart.; Sir Neil Menzies, Bart. ; William 
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Macdonald, Esq. of St Martins; Patrick Small Keir, Esq. of 
Kinmonth ; Lieutenant-Colonel Chalmers of Glenericht ; Wil- 
liam Macpherson, Esq. of Blairgowrie; Adam Ferguson, Esq. of 
Woodhill; Archibald Butter, Esq. of Pitlochry; Alexander 
Stewart, Esq. of Balnakeily ; Charles Stewart, Esq. of Sheir- 
glass; James Macinroy, Esq. of Lude; William Macdonald, 
Esq. of Callie; John Menzies, Esq. of Chesthill; Frederick 
Graham, Esq. factor to the Duke of Athole ; J. Stewart Robert- 
son, Esq. of Edratynate; Captain Gilbert Stewart at Allean ; 
Captain Robertson of Kindrochet ; James Macgregor, Esq. of 
Fonab ; and any other Members in the district ; three a quorum 
—The Dake of Atholl, in his absence Mr Small Keir, to be 
Convener. 

For tHe Tuirp District—The Marquis of Huntly ; Geo. Mac- 
pherson Grant, Esq. of Ballindalloch and Invereshie, M. P.; 
J. P. Grant, Esq. of Rothiemurchus, M. P.; W. P. Grant, Esq. 
younger of Rothiemurchus; Colonel Mitchell, late 92d regi- 
ment ; Colonel Duncan Macpherson, Hon. East India Company's 
Service ; Captain Macbarnet, at Bellachroan; Mr Macinnes, 
Dandaleith ; Mr Macpherson, Kingussie ; Mr Mitchell, Gordon- 
hall; Mr Flyter, Fort-William ; and any other Members in the 
district ; three a quorum—The Marquis of Huntly, in his Lord- 
ship’s absence Rothiemurchus, in absence of both Mr Mitchell, 
to be Convener. 

For tHe Fourtu District—The Marquis of Stafford, Earl Gower, 
Lord Reay, Sir Benjamin Dunbar, Bart. G. Macpherson Grant, 
Esq. M. P.; James Horne, Esq. of Langwell; Charles Ross, 
Esq. of Invercarron ; Dugald Gilchrist, Esq. of Crpisdale ; Jo- 
seph Gordon, Esq. of Carroll; Major Mackay of Bighouse ; 
William Munro, Esq. of Achany; Donald Horne, Esq. W. S. ; 
Gabriel Reed, Esq. of Gordonbush ; Patrick Seller, Esq. of 
Westfield; Thomas Houston, Esq. of Kintradwell; George 
Gunn, Esq. factor on the estate of Sutherland; Alexander 
Simpson, Esq. Helmsdale ; and Alexander Craig, Esq. at Kirk- 
ton; five a quorum—Earl Gower, in his absence Mr Horne of 
Langwell, and Major Mackay of Bighouse, or cither of them, 
to be Convener. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


The competiton for the Premiums will take place on such days» 
between the Ist of August and Ist of November 1825, as shall 
be fixed by the Conveners, with the advice of a quorum of their 
respective Committees; and the Convener of the first district is 
hereby empowered, with the same advice, to fix the place of com- 
petition of that district. The Judges, in deciding the Premiums 
for sheep, will have regard both to the wool and carcase of the 
animal. The regulations for Black Cattle Shows, in regard to fixing 
the competition ; the previous intimations to Judges and Competitors ; 
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the power of the Judges to withhold the Premiums if the Stock pro- 
duced shall be of so inferior a kind as to render it inexpedient to award 
Premiums to their owners; and, in the second and third districts, to 
divide the three premiums into four, the first not being under Eight 
Sovereigns,—the rules as to the awarding of lst and 2d Premiums, 
those relating to extra expenses, and the manner in which the reports 
are to be certified and transmitted, are hereby declared to be appli- 
cable to the Premiums for Sheep. 

The Sheep exhibited for the Premiums in the fourth district, must be 
certified, to the satisfaction of the Judges of the competition, to have 
been selected from hirsels consisting of at least one hundred of the 
same kind and age; that such hirsel has not been, at any time, se- 
lected from the rest of the competitor's stock, or reared from a hir- 
sel of selected ewes; that the hirsel has not, at any time, been fed on 
turnips or other green crop, nor upon artificial grasses, nor different- 
ly treated from the whole stock of the respective ages belonging to 
the Competitor, it being the object of the Society to award these 
Premiums for Cheviot Sheep reared exclusively upon hill pastures, 
for which the district appears well adapted. 


2. SHETLAND SHEEP. 


With the view to encourage the improvement of a small and 
fine woolled native race of Sheep, existing as a distinct variety 
in several parts of Scotland, but particularly in the Shetland and 
Orkney Islands, and generally known by the name of Shetland 
Sheep, the race of which is in some danger of becoming ex- 
tinct, the Society, in the year 1823, resolved to offer Premiums, 
to be awarded in the present year, open to proprietors in any 
part of Scotland, who should make successful exertions for this 
purpose. Premiums were also given for commencing and con- 
tinuing the experiments in the intermediate years. 

For 1825 (when the first fleece will be taken from the pro- 
duce of stock selected and bred from, under the regulations 
prescribed by the Society) the following premiums have been 
offered. 

To the proprietor or tenant in Scotland, who reports the 
best and most successful set of experiments for the improve- 
ment of the breed of Shetland Sheep, upon his own flock, and 
under the conditions of selecting, washing, and clipping, pre- 
scribed in the Society’s lists of Premiums for 1823 and 1824; 
and fleeces of the year being transmitted to the Society as there- 
in directed—Fifteen Guineas. 

To the reporter of the second best set of experinrents, under 
the same conditions—Ten Guineas. 

Detailed reports to be transmitted on or before 10th November 

next, certified by two Members of the Society, or by one Mem- 
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ber and a Justice of the Peace, or Minister of the parish, who 
are able to authenticate their accuracy, accompanied by two 
specimens of the fleeces, one of the finest fleeced ram, and the 
other of the finest fleeced ewe. 


3. SALVING SHEEP. 

To the proprietor or tenant in Scotland, who shall, after 
clipping-time of 1825, and before Martinmas of the same year, 
report to the Society the most satisfactory result of the most 
extensive set of experiments, performed upon different lots of 
Sheep kept on hill-farms, consisting of not fewer than ten in 
each lot, according to the different methods of salving or smear- 
ing,—such results having reference to the original cost of mate- 
rial, the comparative quality and condition of the animals after 
having undergone their respective trials, as well as the quantity 
and value of the wool left after smearing, ready for the manu- 
facturer’s use—Ten Guineas. 

For the second best report—Seven Guineas. 

Reports, accompanied by proper documents, and certified by two 
Members of the Society, in suppprt of the several particulars 
therein detailed, must be lodged with the Secretary on or be- 
fore 1st December 1825. 


III. WORK-HORSES. 
PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVING THE BREED OF DRAUGHT-HORSES. 


1st District. —The Counties of Renfrew, Lanark, Stirling, 
Dumbarton, and Ayr. 

For the best Mare, above five years old, of the Clydesdale 
breed, bona fide the property and in possession of any landholder 
or tenant in the above-mentioned Counties, from 1st January 
1826 to the day of competition—Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto—Five Sovereigns. 

For the best three year old Colt or Filly, of the same breed, 
bred by the competitor, and under the same conditions as to 
property and possession—Ten Sovereigns. 

For the second best ditto— Five Sovereigns. 


2d District.—The County of Perth. 
For the best pair of three year old Geldings, fit for coach or 
chariot, bred in the county of Perth—Twenty Sovereigns. 
This re as formerly advertised, is to be decided in 
1828. 
RULES OF COMPETITION. 
1. The Exhibition, in the first district, shall take place at Glas- 


gow, upon the day to be appointed for the Show of Fat Stock there 
in 1826. 
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2. The Convener, with the advice of at least one Member of the 
Society from each county concerned, shall determine the precise hour 
and place of exhibition, and shall cause due notice thereof to be 
given, in such manner as shall appear most advisable to these gentle- 
men and himself. The farther details connected with the competi- 
tion will be published in the advertisement of next year. 

The regulations for the competition for the best pair of five year 
old Geldings, in Perthshire, to be shown in 1828, will be pub- 
lished in due time ; in the mean time, intending competitors are 
referred to those in the lists of premiums for 1823 and 1824, 
referable to that county, published in contemplation of this com- 
petition, 


IV. EXPERIMENTS WITH SALT IN FEEDING 
LIVE STOCK. 


To the person in Scotland who shall make, and report to the 
Society, the best and satisfactory experiments on the effect of 
salt in feeding and fattening Black Cattlk—A Gold Medal, or 
Ten Sovereigns. 

To the person who shall make and a the best experi- 
ments on the effect of salt in feeding and fattening sheep—Five 
Sovereigns. 

It is required that the number of Black Cattle, in the feeding of 
which salt is used, shall not be fewer than five, and the Sheep 
not fewer than twenty. The reports must distinctly specify the 
nature of the experiments, and how often repeated ; the quanti- 
ty, proportion, and description of salt employed; with any other 
circumstances connected with the subject which may be con- 
sidered material. The report to be lodged at the Society’s Hall 
on or before the Ist December 1825, accompanied with cer- 
tificates by two Members of the Society, or by one Member 
and a Justice of the Peace, in support of the several matters 
therein detailed. 
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CLASS VI. 
PRODUCTS OF LIVE STOCK. 


I. BEST MANAGED DAIRY, 
County of Edinburgh. 

To the person in the County of Edinburgh, who shall have 
kept the best managed Dairy, of not less than six Cows, from 
lst November 1824 to 1st November 1825—T'ifteen Sovereigns, 
or a Piece of Plate of that value. 

‘To the person who shall have kept the next best managed 
Dairy, as aforesaid—Ten Sovereigns. 

Jn competing for these Premiums, it will be necessary to report 
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the respective breeds and ages of the Cows ; how long each has 
been in possession of the competitor, as the number must be al- 
ways complete ; the kind of food upon which they have been 
kept, and the average expense of it weekly for one cow; the 
hours of milking, and average weekly return of milk from tha 
whole cows kept, and any remarkable quantity by any parti- 
cular cow, noting her age and breed, and how long such quan- 
tity continued ; the mode of churning, and description of churn 
employed, and whether from cream, milk, or whey ; the differ- 
ent kinds of produce of the Dairy; its quality, value, and 
mode employed in making the cheese; in what way the pro- 
duce, and also the refuse of the Dairy, as whey, butter-milk, 
&c., have been disposed of; with any other circumstances re- 
lating to Dairy management, profits, local situation, expense, 
vessels employed, &c. which may be deemed material. The 
reports to be verified by affidavit of the competitors, and certi- 
fied by two Members of the Society, who may have inspected 
the Dairy during the summer, as to what may have occurred 
to them after such inspection. 

With reference to the article of Cheese, it is recommended to 
competitors to attend to the profits which might be derived 
from “ Soft Curd Cheese,” commonly called “ Bath,” or 
** Cream Cheese, ” an article rarely found in aur public mar- 
kets; and they will also have in view the expediency of sending 
the Milk to market on spring carts, and in locked vessels. 

These premiums have already been given successively in districts 
comprehending the counties of Haddington, Linlithgow, Stir- 
ling, Dumbarton, Renfrew, Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and 
Peebles ; and the Society have it in view afterwards to extend 
them to other districts of the country. 


II. MAKING CHEESE. 


1. For the best imitation of Double Gloucester Cheese, made 
= Scotland—Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that v9- 
ue. 

2. For the best imitation of North Wiltshire Cheese, made 
= Scotland—Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that va- 
ue. 

%. For the best imitation of Cheshire Cheese, made in Scot- 
land—Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value. 

4. For the best imitation of Stilton Cheese, made in Scot- 
land—Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of that value. 


CONDITIONS. 
The several varieties of Cheese for which Premiums are offered 
must be made in 1825; but the Premiums for the imitation Stilton 
and Cheshire are not to be decided until 1826, 
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Competitors for the Double Gloucester and North Wiltshire must 
transmit to the Secretary, on or before 10th December 1825, speci- 
mens, not less than one stone, in one or more cheeses, with an affi- 
davit that the Cheese sent is a fair sample of the produce of the 
dairy in 1825, and that the quantity made during the season was not 
less than 10 stones (16 ounces to the pound, and 16 lib. to the stone.) 
The like specimens of the Cheshire and Stilton, with similar affida- 
vits, to be transmitted in 1826, and on or before the 10th December 


that year; the affidavits specifying farther, that these Cheeses are 
the produce of the dairy in 1825. 


III. CURING BUTTER ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


To the person conforming to the regulations established b 
the Agricultural Association of Aberdeenshire, and who sha 
be dosdaved by that Association, with concurrence of the Com- 
mittee after mentioned, Members of this Society, to be the most 
meritorious Butter Curer competing under the regulations of 
the Aberdeenshire Association—a Piece of Plate, of Thirty- 
five Sovereigns value, or that sum in money. 


CONDITIONS. 


Each Competitor for the Premiums must Cure and enter for Com- 
petition not a less quantity of Butter than as follows :—If cured in 
the whole month of August, not less than One Ton, or half a Ton 
if cured in 14 days of that month. If cured in the whole month of 
September, half a Ton, or a quarter of a Ton if cured in 14 days 
of that month; and a quarter of a Ton if cured in the month of 
October. 

The Premium is to be competed for in the year 1825: the parti- 
cular time and place, and rules of the competition, are to be esta- 
blished by the Aberdeenshire Agricultural Association, with the con- 
currence of a Committee of Members of this Society. The Com- 
mittee shall transmit to the Secretary of this Society, a certificate of 
their approval of the award of the premium, with the name of the 
successful candidate, and also certifying that other premiums, in all 
amounting to an equal or greater value than the premiums’ of this 
Society, were offered as objects of competition at the same time and 
for promoting the same objects by the Gentlemen of the County, or 
the Agricultural Association of Aberdeenshire, For these purposes 
the following Gentlemen are named a Committee, viz. :—General 
Hay, General Burnet, Mr Menzies of Pitfodels, Mr Horn Elphin- 
stone of Logie, Mr Ramsay of Barra, Mr Boswell of Kingcausie, 
Mr Gordon of Cairnbulg, Mr Thomson of Banchory, Provost Brown, 
Aberdeen, Mr Davidson of Tillychetty, the Secretary of the Aber- 
deenshire Agricultural Association, and'such other members of the 
Society resident near the places of meeting, as can conveniently at- 
tend; three a quorum—Mr Horn Elphinstone, in his absence Mr 
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Boswell of Kingcausie, and Mr Thomson of Banchory, or either of 
them, to be Convener. 

» Should the laudable example of Aberdeenshire induce local asso- 
ciations in other districts to direct their attention to the improvement 
of Butter-curing, the Society will be gratified by receiving commu- 
nications of their progress, in the contemplation of extending simi- 
lar premiums to such districts. 


IV. CURING BEEF AND PORK. 


First District— The Counties of Aberdeen and Kincardine. 
Seconp Districtr—The Counties of Lanark, Dumbarton, and 
Renfrew. 


To the person in the counties of Aberdeen and Kincardine 
who shall, between Ist’ May 1824 and Ist May 1825, have salt- 
ed or cured, with rock or bay salt, the greatest quantity of Mess 
Beef, of good quality, not under twenty tierces, of 300 lib. 
each, to be shipped at the port of Aberdeen—A Piece of Plate 
of Twenty Sovereigns value, or that sum in money. 

To the person in the first district who shall, during the same 
period, have salted and cured the greatest quantity of Pork, 
not under ten tierces, to be shipped as aforesaid—A Piece of 
Plate of Ten Sovereigns value, or that sum in money. 

To the person in the counties of Lanark, Renfrew or Dum- 
barton, who shall, between Ist May 1825 and Ist May 1826, 
have salted or cured as aforesaid the greatest quantity of Mess 
Beef, of good quality, not under twenty tierces, of 300 lib. 
each, to be shipped at the ports of Greenock or Port Glasgow 
—A Piece of Plate of Thirty Sovereigns value, or that sum in 
money. 

CONDITIONS. 

It is required that the Beef and Pork cured in the first district 
shall have been fed in the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, or Kincar- 
dine; that the Beef to be cured in the second district shall have 
been fed in the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Dumbarton, Stirling, 
Ayr, Bute, or Argyle, and adjoining islands of Inverness-shire ; that 
the beef or pork shall be cured and packed in tierces or barrels, and 
in manner as similar to that practised in Ireland as circumstances 
will admit. The quality to be ascertained at a convenient time, by 
such inspection on the spot as the Committees of the Society after 
named shall appoint, who are also empowered to require satisfactory 
evidence of the mode of feeding, curing, or other circumstances, of 
which it may appear to them material that the Society should be in- 
formed, in the view of ascertaining whether, under the reduction in 
the salt duties, the curing of provisions, so beneficially practised in 
Ircland, may be advantageously introduced into some districts of 
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Scotland. The claims of the several competitors to be certified by 
a quorum of the Committees, who will report to the Society, in re- 
ference to claims applicable to the first district, on or before the 
10th November 1825, and for those applicable to the second, on or 
before the same date in 1826. In the second district, it is also re- 
quired that intending competitors shall give notice of their inten- 
tion to one of the Committee, previous to commencing the curing ; 
and no beef cured before such notice shall be allowed in competi- 
tion. 

The following Members of the Society are appointed a Commit- 
tee, for the purposes above mentioned, viz.— 

For rue First District—General Burnett of Banchory Lodge ; 
John Menzies, Esq. of Pitfodels; R. Dalrymple Horn Elphin- 
ston, Esq. of Logie Elphinstone ; John Ramsay, Esq. of Barra ; 
John Boswell, Esq. of Kingcausie ; Alexander Thomson, Esq. 
of Banchory ; and any other resident Members of the Society 
who can conveniently attend ; three a quorum—R. D. Horn El- 
phinstone, Esq. or in his absence John Boswell, Esq. to be 
Convener. 

For tue Seconp District—The Lord Provost of Glasgow ; Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart.; Sir William Milliken Napier, 
Bart. ; Sir John Maxwell, Bart.; Mr Campbell of Blythswood, 
M. P.; Mr Maxwell, younger of Poliok, M. P.; Mr Houston 
of Johnstone; Mr Napier of Blackstone; Mr Stewart of Stew- 
arthall ; and Mr Shaw Stewart; three a quorum—Blythswood, 
in his absence Mr Shaw Stewart, to be Convener. 

The curing of beef at Aberdeen, in the first competition there, has 
equalled the most sanguine expectations of the Society, the success- 
ful competitor, Mr Milne, having shipped, last season, nearly 300 
tierces, of 300 lib. each: and as the measure is regarded as of much 
national importance, it is the intention of the Society, by all the en- 
couragement which they can give, to endeavour to promote the ad- 


option of it in other districts, particularly at the principal seaports of 
Scotland. 


V. FEEDING VEAL. 


To the person furnishing Edinburgh market for the year 
from Ist June 1824 to Ist June 1825, with the greatest weight 
of fed Veal, not under six weeks old, certified to have been fat- 
tened upon milk alone, and satisfactory evidence produced that 
no other species of food has been in any way employed ; regard 
to be had to the whiteness, fatness, and general delicacy of the 
Veal—A Piece of Plate, of Fifteen Sovereigns value, or that 
sum in money. 

To the person furnishing the next greatest supply, under the 
same regilelidas—Ten Sovereigns. 
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It is required that the Calves shall be transported to market in 
spring-carts, canal-boats, or in some way calculated to ensure 
their arrival without bruising and discolouring the flesh. Com- 
petitors who have lodged their notices as required, will transmit 
to the Secretary, on or before 10th November 1825, an affida- 
vit as to the quantity and rate of supply made by them, under 
the regulations and conditions particularly specified in the ad- 
vertisment published last year, the affidavit to be accompanied 
by certificates from one or more respectable families, or princi- 
pal tavern or hotel keepers, who have regularly purchased the 
Veal during the year, specifying its general quality, and regu- 

bs larity of supply. 

aM If this premium is found useful in encouraging more attention to 

a branch of farm management hitherto not sufficiently under- 

: stood in Scotland, similar Premiums may hereafter be extended 
to other districts suited to them. 


CLASS VII. 
PLANTATIONS. 


HONORARY PREMIUMS FOR PLANTATIONS IN THE FOLLOWING 
DISTRICT. 


The Upper Districts of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire, compre- 
hending the united Parishes of Braemar and Crathie, and of 
Glencairn, Glenmuick, and Tullich, and the Parishes of Ca- 
brach, Strathdon including that part of TLarland adjoining, 
and Glenbucket, in the county of Aberdeen ; the Parishes of 
Inveraven, Kirkmichael, and Aberlour, the countries of Auchin- 
down and Glenrinnes, and such other parts of the Parish of 

, Mortlach as are to the south and west of Hardhaugh, in the 


county of Banff. 

To the proprietor or tenant in the district, who from Ist Fe- 
bruary 1823 to Ist November 1825, shall have planted the 
greatest extent after being properly inclosed, the land so plant- 
ed being within three miles of water carriage, or having easy 
access thereto—A Piece of Plate of Fifteen Guineas value, with 
a suitable inscription. 

To the proprietor or tenant in the district who shall have 
planted the next greatest extent as aforesaid—A Piece of Plate 
of Ten Guineas value. 

Certificates subscribed by two Members of the Society, and by a 
Land-measurer, specifying the extent of ground so planted, the 
kind of trees, the number of each kind, the kind of inclosure and 
expense of it, with such observations as may occur to the re- 
porters, to be transmitted to the Secretary of the Society on or 
before the 1st December 1825. 
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CLASS VIII. 
COTTAGES. 


PREMIUMS TO COTTAGERS IN THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS t 
1. The six most northerly parishes in the County of Caithness, 
viz. Canisby, Dunnet, Bower, Watten, Halkirk, and Olrig. 
2. The six parishes on the south-east of the County ef Berwick, 
"viz. Hutton, Mordington, Foulden, Ayton, Chirnside, and 
Edrom. 


In order to excite the attention of Cottagers to keeping neat 
and clean cottages, one Premium of Two Sovereigns will be 
awarded to the Cottager in each of the six specified parishes, in 
the two districts, paying under L.10 of rent, or under that an- 
nual value, who shall be certified by any two members of the 
Society, resident in the districts, to have been most distinguish- 
ed for the general neatness and cleanliness of his or her Cottage, 
and on this account to be deserving of that mark of the Socie- 
ty’s approbation. 

CONDITIONS. 

To no parish in either county shall more than one premium be a- 
warded, The certificate must bear that the Cottage has been person- 
ally inspected by the Members granting the certificate, and must give 
some description of the merits of the Cottager, in respect of the man- 
ner in which the Cottage has been kept, specifying, at the same time, 
the name and designation of the successful competitor. For the Ist 
district the certificates will be lodged with Jas. Traill, Esq. of Ratter, 
or John Sinclair Esq. of Barrack ; and for the 2d district, with Ad. 
miral Sir D. Milne, or William Molle, Esq. of Mains, who will trans- 
mit the same to the Secretary of the Society on or before the 10th 
of December 1826. 

In the event of there being different Candidates for the Premium 
in any of the above parishes, the gentleman granting the certificate, 
in communication with the Members above mentioned, must decide 
between the competing claims, and in so deciding, are to have regard 
exclusively to the neatness and cleanness with which, the Cottage has 
been kept, without reference to its construetion, or the materials of 
which it is composed. ' 
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GENERAL SHOW OF STOCK, 
AND 


AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT EDINBURGH, 
1825. 


The Society having resolved to continue a General Show of 
Stock, Exhibition of Implements, and Roots and Seeds for 
Agricultural purposes, at Edinburgh, for the present year, the 
following Premiums are offered, to be then awarded, for Stock 
reared and fed by Proprietors or Tenants in Scotland. 


CATTLE. 


I. For the Ox of the short-horn breed, showing the most 
symmetry, fat, and weight—Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate 
of that value. 

II. For the Ox of any other breed, showing the most sym- 
metry, fat, and weight—Ten Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate of 
that. value. 

III. For the Two Oxen of the West Highland breed, not 
under four, and not exceeding six years old, showing the most 
symmetry, fat, and oda Ton Sovereigns, or a Piece of Plate 
of that value. 

For the; two second best Oxen of that breed—Five Sove« 
reigns, 

IV. For the two Aberdeenshire Oxen, not under three, and 
not exceeding six years old, showing most symmetry, fat, and 
weight—Five Sovereigns. 

V. For the two Galloway Oxen, not under three, and not 
exceeding six years old, showing most symmetry, fat, and weight 
—Five Sovereigns. 

VI. For the two Fife Oxen, not under two, and not exceed- 
ing five years old, showing most symmetry, fat, and weight— 
Five Sovereigns. 

VII. For the two Oxen of any breed, pure or cross, not 
above specified, showing most symmetry, fat, and weight, and 
under six years old—Five Sovereigns. 

VIII. For the best two Heifers of any breed, short horn ex- 
cepted, not exceeding four years old—'Ten Sovereigns. 

1X. For the best two Heifers of the short horn breed, under 
two years old—Y'ive Sovereigns. 


SHEEP. 
X. For the best Pen of ten Fat Wedders, of the black-faced 


breed, not under four years old—Five Sovereigns. 
XI. For the best Pen of three Southdown Fat Wedders, 
not exceeding 34 months old—Five Sovereigns. 
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XII. For the best Pen of three Cheviot Fat Wedders, not 


under two years old— Five Sovereigns. 
XIII. For the best Pen of three improved Leicester Fat 
Wedders, not exceeding 34 months old—Five Sovereigns. 


SWINE. 


XIV. For the best Boar—Five Sovereigns. 
XV. For the best three Pigs, not exceeding 40 weeks old— 
Five Sovereigns. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR THE SHOW. 


1. The Competition will take place at Edinburgh, on Wednesday 
the 7th December 1825. 

2. The name, residence, and post-town of the Exhibitor, the name 
of the Breed, the number of the Class in which the Animals are to 
be exhibited, their age, and, in the case of Fat Stock, the kind of 
Food upon which they have been fed, must be regularly certified, 
and the Certificate signed by the Exhibitor, must be duly lodged, 
as required by Article I1I1. The name and residence of the 
Breeder, and the pedigree of the Stock, so far as known, must also 
be given. 

$. The Certificates must be lodged with the Secretary, at the So- 

ciety’s Hall, Albyn Place, before twelve o'clock, on Saturday the 3d 
December, at which time a list will be made up by him, and no stock 
will be allowed to enter into competition, or to be shown, which is 
not included in that list. Printed forms of Certificates, suited to 
each description of stock, may be had, on application at the Society’s 
Hall. 
. 4, A responsible person, on the part of the Exhibitor, must at- 
tend the Secretary when the Certificates are lodged, to give expla- 
nation, if it should be necessary, and receive his instructions, as to 
matters of detail at the Exhibition. The person or persons so at- 
tending must be acquainted with the various particulars required to 
be certified regarding the stock of which they are in charge, more 
especially the mode of feeding in the case of fat stock ; and it shall be 
competent to the Committee to require the Exhibitor, or the person 
in charge of the stock, to confirm the certificates upon oath on the 
day of Competition, in such cases as they may think necessary. 

5. A written order will be delivered by the Secretary to the per- 
son in charge of each lot, for its being received into the Show-yard, 
and no stock whatever can be admitted within the premises without 
such order. ; 

6. The Ozen exhibited for the premiums must not have been fed 
on oil-cake, linseed-cake, or distillery wash or grains ; and the Sheep 
must have been no otherwise fed than on grass, turnips, or hay. The 
description of food upon which the Pigs have been fed for 12 weeks 
immediately preceding the Show must be mentioned. 
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7. The distance each Ox travels to the Show, and the date of 
being put to fatten, to be mentioned. 

8. A competitor may show more than one lot in any class, but 
shall not gain first and second premiums for stock in the same class. 
It shall not be competent to show an Ox in one class, and afterwards 
to withdraw it for competition in another. 

9. Extra Stock, not exceeding five black cattle and twenty sheep, 
may be shown by any one person, although not in competition for 
the above premiums. Two honorary medals will be awarded for such 
extra stock, at the discretion of the Committee. Gentlemen intend- 
ing to exhibit extra stock, must likewise intimate to the Secretary, 
and describe the stock to be shown four days before the competi- 
tion. 

10. The Stock exhibited will not be distinguished in the Show- 
yard by the name of the breeder, feeder, or owner, (until after the 
premiums are decided), but by Tickets or Numbers to be affixed to 
each lot, corresponding to the lists to be made up by the Secretary. 

11. The Committee of the Society appointed to conduct the ar- 
rangements for the Show, will appoint skilful persons to act as 
Judges for each class, and to report to the Committee the lots which, 
in their opinion, are entitled to the premiums. Without inquiry as 
to the names of parties or places, these Judges are to determine by 
reference to the numbers affixed to each lot by the Secretary. 


Form of Certificate above referred to as applicable to Oxen. 

I of » near in the 
county of , do certify, that my Ox (or Oxen, as the case 
may be), of the breed, to be shown for the premium in 
Class , was bred by Mr of ; he 
is now years and months old, and was fed by me on 

, and has not at any time been fed on oil-cake, linseed cake, 
or distillery wash or grains. He wili have to travel miles or 
thereby from the place of feeding to the Show at Edinburgh. He 
was first put up to fatten on or about the day of 

Witness my hand this day of 1825. 

Signature of the 
Exhibitor. 

N. B.—Any observations as to the animal’s appearance and state 
of flesh when put up to feed, or other particulars which the ex- 
hibitor may think material, and more especially the pedigree of 
the cattle, may be subjoined to the above certificate. The cer- 
tificates for Lean Stock, and for Sheep, Pigs, &c. will be varied 
in conformity to the regulations applicable to these descriptions 
of Stock. 


EXHIBITION OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
ROOTS, AND SEEDS. 
On the day of the General Show of Stock, there will also be 
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an Exhibition of Improved Implements of Husbandry, and of 
Roots and Seeds for agricultural purposes. Those intending to 
exhibit such commodities will communicate with the Secretary 
on or before Thursday the 1st December. 


MEMORANDUM 


REGARDING THE GENERAL SHOW OF LIVE STOCK IN GLASGOW IN 
1826. 


The Society having resolved that the General Show of Live 
Stock, Implements of Husbandry, Roots and Seeds, &c. shall 
be held in Glasgow in 1826, the Directors will, in due time, 

lace themselves in communication with the agriculturists in the 
est, with the view of fixing, under their advice, all necessary 
details. In the mean time, this notice is given, that intending 
competitors may have sufficient time to make preparatory ar- 
rangements. 


By order of the Directors, 
CHARLES GORDON, Dep. See. 


No. CII. will be Published on the second Monday of May: 


Printed by I. Hutchison, 
for the Heirs of D. Willison. 





